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the Ifands of Malta and Goxa, 


from Calipia, the nearelt part of the 


together with the Monuments of continent of Africa; and two hun- 


Antiquity flill remaining, the di/- 

ferent Governments to which they 

have been fubjected, their Trade and 

Finances: as alfo, the Hiflory of the 

Knighis of Si. Jobn of Ferujalem, 

trom their firfl Eftablifoment in 

Malta till the beginning of the 19th 

Century: with a particular Account 

of the Events which preceded and 

attended its Capture by the French and 

Conqueft by the Englio, By Louis 

DE BoisGeELin, Kuigat of Malta. 

With an Appendix, containing a Num- 

ber of authentic State-Papers and 

other Documenis, a Chart of the 

Iflands, Views, Portraits, Antiques, 

&c. In three Volumes. Rebinjons. 

Four Guineas. 

S ta fuperb and valuable work 

is divided into beoks, and 
thefe books into chapters. It feems 
to have been drawn up with great 
care and induftry. It is curious that 
the volumes written concerning Malta 
are almoft innumerable. They are 
here ranged in twenty-three divifions. 

Malia is thus detcribed. 

“ The ifland of Malta is fituate 
between Sicily and Africa, in 33 
degrees 40 minutes of eaft longitude 
from Ferro (15 degrees 54 minutes 
ealt from London), and 35 degrees 
44 minutes 26 feconds of north 
latitude, It is the mot fouthern 
iflend in Europe; diftant fixty miles 
from Cape Paflaro; a hundred and 
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dred and feventy from Tripoly. It is 
fixty miles in circumference, twenty 
long, and twelve broad. It faces 
on the eaft, the ifland of Candia; 
on the welt, the {mall iflands or 
rocks of Pantaleria, Linofa, and 
Lampedofa ; on the north, Sicily ; 
and on the fouth, the kingdom of 
Tunis. : 

** There is nothing to be feen to the 
fouth and towards Tripoly, but thelves 
and rocks, without either creeks or 
ports; but to the eaft there is the 
port of Marfa-Scala, and towards 
the fouth-weft that of Maria-Siroceo, 
capable of containing a great number 
of velfels: farther on, and likewife 
between the fouth and eaft, are the 
two gulfs of Antifeya and Mufaro; 
and at the very extremity of the 
ifland, towards the welt, is an ex- 
tremely commodious cove, ferving as 
a road for fhips: this is named 
Melecca, and is feparated from Goza 
by achannel about four miles broad. 
The {mall itlands of Cumin and Cu- 
mino are in the middle of this chan- 
nel, 

.“ The port of $t. Paul is on the 
coal oppofite Sicily, and is fo called 
from a tradition that. the veffel in 
which St. Paul was jent: prifoner to 
Rome was driven in there by a ftorm, 
St. George’s Port, towards thenorth, 
is not tar dittant from that of St. 
Paul. Directly facing Cape Paffaro 
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are two confiderable ports: that to 
the left is Marfa Mujceit or Port 
Muffet, in the midi of which is a finall 
ifland ; near which all veffels from 
the Levant, or any other place fuf- 
petted of contagious difeafe, perform 
quarantine. The other is merely 
‘galled Marfa, or the Great Port, and 
is fituated to the eaft. Thefe two 
sare feparated by a point of land, at 
the extremity of which is Fort St. 
Elio, ferving to defend the entrance 
of both ports. There are two paral- 
lel points of land, fhaped like two 
fingers; thefe are in the Great Port, 
and project into the fea, being much 
Jefs broad than long: the cattle St, 
Angelo is built on the one neareft the 
entrance of the port, and was the only 
fortrefs in the whole ifland when the 
knights firft took pofleffion of it. 
The grand- matter L'Ifle Adam added 
baftions, ramparts, and ditches, to 
this fort; he allo made cifterns, and 
built an arfenal and different ftore- 
houfes. 

*¢ Jl Borgo (or the Burgh), to the 
north of the caftle St. Angelo, is now 
feparated from it by a wet ditch. 
This was the original place of refi- 
dence of the order of Malta, and 
where the Turks failed in their 
efforts againft the knights. It indeed 
refitted all their affaults, and defer- 
vedly gained the name of Citta Vitte- 
rivfa, or the Victorious City. The 
minifter from the court of Rome, who 
has the title of inquifitor, has a pa- 
Jace in this place; but all the other 
foreign wminiiters live in the city 
Valletta; in which, during the reign 
of the lait grand-mafter, the inquifitor, 
by confent of the order, was likewile 
permitted to refide. 

** On the other point of land to the 
left is the Great Port. A fort and 
burgh have been ereéted ; and though 
in fact it is only a peninfula, it is 
ealled the Ifand of La Sangle, from 
the name of the grand-mafter who for- 
tified it. Fhe inhabitants of this 
burgh, during the fiege of Maita, 
refitted every bribe cfered them by 
the Turks; and, continuing con- 
ftantly faithful to the order, defended 
the place with fo much valour, that 
it was farnamed Citta Invitta (the 
Invincible City). The point of land 
on which the city La Sangle is built, 
divides the galley port trom the French 
port. Fort St. Michael is ou the fide 
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next the land, and defends tho twe 
ports of La Sangle. 

‘ Near the city La Sangle is the fub- 
urb Burmola Citta Cofpicua, now called 
(the Confpicuous City). This is 
commanded by St, Margaret's Hill, on 
which is a fort of the fame name. 
The grand-mafter Nicholas Cotoner 
formed a plan, which he afterwards 
executed, of a confiderable tortifica- 
tion, which, by being joined at each 
end to the city La Sangle and the 
Vitorious City, fhould torm a large 
fquare, into which the inhabitants of 
the country might retreat in cafe of 
being invaded by theenemy. ‘It is 
capable of making a long refiftancé,’ 
is the expreffion employed by the 
chevalier Folard, in. h+s Commentary 
on Polybius ; where he relates, that, 
being fummoned to Malta, he difs 
approved of the conftrudtion of a fort 
which was intended to be built and 
enclofed in what is called La Cotoner. 
This fortifveation confifts of a fuccel~ 
fion of baftions without any advanced 
works. 

« There are two forts on the point 
of land on each fide of Fort St. Elmo: 
the one called Ricafolé is intended, in 
conjunGion with St. Elino, for the 
defence-of tne entrance of the Great 
Port; the other, lately built on Point 
Dragut, bears the name of Fort Tigné, 
and is meant to defend the point of 
Mariz-Mufceit, and to prevent a 
landing from the fea coaft. It was 
{carcely finithed whew the French in- 
vaded the iffand, in 1798. 

«* The point of land on which St. 
Elmo is built, was formerly called 
Sceb-e-ras, fignifying, in Arabic, @ 
place elevated above another, Tt was 
alfo named la Guardia. The city 
Valetta is built on this {pot; and, in 
order to fecure it ftill more effectually 
on the land fide, a fuburb, furrounded 
by fortifications, has been fince ereét- 
ed, to which is given the name of la 
Floriana. 

‘© The ifland of Malta contains 
two principal cities, and twenty-two 
villages or cafals—a name derived 
fron) the Arabian word rabal, fignity - 
ing flation; and which indicates the 
manner in which thefe villages have 
been compofed by degrees, through the 
means of the ftations, colonies, and 
meetings of labourers, who fuccef. 
fively built cabins or houfes in the 
country, ia order to be nearer their 
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different occupations, There are fe- called Banca Dei Giurati. The mu-: 
veral hamlets between thefe villages, nicipality confifted of four jurats, and 
and a great many country houfes. the hakem, who aéted as prefid:nt. 

«* The Old or Notable City itill pre.  * The catacombs in the Old City * 
ferves the name of Mdina among the have always been celebrated; andy. 
inhabitants; this fignifies city, and indeed, with the greateft juftice. 
it was the only one at that time in the They are very extenfives and contain 
ifland. It is the feat of the bithopric: ftrects in all dire&tions; which are 
and its moft rema:kable edifices are, formed with fuch a degree of regula- 
the palace of the grand-mafer, built rity, that the title of Subterraneous 
on the fite of a fort taken down in City has been given to this place. Many 
3455, by command of king Alphon- of the different paflages have been wall- 
fo ; and the cathedral, erected on the ed up, left the curions {p:&ator thould 
foundation of a palace, which, ac= lofe himfelf in fucha labyrinth. The 
cording to ancient tradition, was entrance communicates to a boule be- 
inhabited by Publius, prince or protes longing to M. Pieto Greco, reétor of 
of the ifland at the time of ot. Paul's the college (fee Hotel) ; from whence 
thipwreck. the defcent 1s about eight or nine feet 

** The bedy of the cathedral has bya ftaircafe three feet wide, leading 
been rebuilt in a modern talte, and is to a kind of gallery, extremely nar- 
very little ornamented. The greateft row, and containing fepulchres of 

art of the pi€tures are by Matthias different fices, fome proportionably 
reti. formed for infants, placed in different 

“¢ The fervice of the cathedra] was receties on each fide. Thefe corridors 
performed by canons, chofen alter- ave extremely irregular, divided into 
nately by the bifhop and the pope. feveral paffages, which branch out ‘in 
The habit they wore in the choir was various directions, and form apart- 
a purple capemogne; they officiated ments very much in the fame ftyle as 
with a mitre, and wore a golden crofs the firft, only more or leis large, but 
on the breaft. The remination to all equally full of tombs. The roof 
the deanery of this chapter was for- or ceiling of one of thefe halls appear- 
werly a royal ene; but it has fince ing to want fupport, a gronp of fluted 
been tranfmitted to the grand-matter, pillars has been ere&ted; but without 
with all the privileges annexed to the‘either ftrength, tafte, or regularity! 
the crown: Charles V. in the act of —Thefe catacombs are about twelve 
donation, alone referved to himéelf or fifteen feet below the furface of the 
the right of choofing the bifhop, who rock in which they are cut. The ftone 
wore the grand crofs of the order, and is foft and porous, confequently fub- 
held the firit place in the counc.J, ject to be eafily penetrated by water: 
though the conttitutional law ot the in order, therefore, to prevent the ill 
order did not acknowledge him fur effects of fuch filtration, fmall gutters 
conventual bailiff. or trenches were made at the bottom 

** The Old City had for governor a of the lateral parts of the galleries ; 
bakem or podefa, choten by the grand- which were covered over in a manner 
matter out of the clais of principal for any perfon to walk upon them, 
citizens. This governor bore the and férved as conduits for the different 
name of ¢aptain of the rod; becaule ftreams of water which met together, 
the fign of his juriidiétion was a rod. ‘and were afterwards lott in places 
This civil and criminal juriidi€ion made purpofely to receive them.’ By 
extended over the old city. and the fix fuch means thefe caverns were kept 
following cafals; Dingkle, Siggivi, perteétly dry, and were not dangerous 
Zebug, Stadard, Lia, and Motta, to thofe who were forced to take thel- 
After this tribunal had pronounced ter inthem: the bodies were likewile 
fentence, appeals might be made to eafily let down for interment. The 
the fupreme court, which was held in ftones from which thefe catacombs 
the city Valletwa.—The captain of the were dug is of fo foft a nature, thas 
rod, when he accompanied the fove- vegetables and fhruhs grow in it, 
reign through the iflapd, had the prie The roots of many of the latter, in 
vilege of riding on horieback on the 
left hand of the prince's carriage. © * Sce Abela, for the plan of 
The Town-hal) of the old city was thee catacombs.”* 
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the upper furface, have pierced through themfelves to complete a town, which 
the rock, without fpiitting it: thefe“in future was not only to ferve them 


appear to grow naturally, even to the 
height of twelve or fifteen feet: and 
are.two, three, (fometimes more) 
lines in diameter. It is remarkable 
that the roots of the fhrubs thus 

rowing in the heart of the rock 
Should be.as large as if expofed to 
the open air; for it is natural 
“to fuppole that fo confined a fitua- 
tion would impede their growth,— 
Thefe catacombs are infinitely ‘upe- 
rior to thofe at Naples, which are 
merely excavations made at different 
times for procuring ftone for build- 
ing. 

« Near this city is the Grotto of 

_ St. Paul, a cave divided into three 
feparate paris by iron grates. The 
altar is in the part turtheft from the 
entrance; in w ich is alfoa beautitul 
ftarue of St. Paul, in white marble, 
the woik of Caffa. The fecond re- 
fembles the nave of a church ; and is 
a rock where the vegetation is con- 
ftant, yielding a peculiar fort of earth, 
famous for the cure of fevers. This 
earth is continually regenerating, is 
of an abforbent nature, and reckoned 
very efficacious as an al:erative in all 
diforders occafioned by acrimonious 
humours. The entrance ferves as a 
place of worfhip: in faét, the primi- 
tive Chriftians themielves who inha- 
hited Malta made ule of it as a 
. church ; and in 1507, a hermit having 
fixed his abode in this place, drew 
after him a great concourte of devout 
votarits. 

“ The city Valetta is: fituate 13 
degrees 40 minutes to the ealt of the 
meridian of Paris. The firft ftone 
was laid in 1566, and this {pot parti- 
cularly chefen on account of its ele- 
vated fituation between the two great 
ports of theifland, The plan was given 
by La Valette himielt, though it was 
thoughtat the time to be drawn byCap- 
tain Laparelli. It is faid that the origi- 
nal idea of the grand-maiier’ was only 
to enclofe the convent, with all its 
dependencies, within the walls; and 
towards the end of the century there 
was but too much rcafon to regret 
that fuch a plan had not been cairied 
intoexecution, of 

‘« The walls of this new city were 
no foodner-traced out;-than the inhabi- 
tants of the ifland, of all ages and 
both fexes, voluntarily. employed 


as a place of defence, but to encreafe 
their commerce and fecure their pol- 
feflions. 

** By adecree of council, this new 
city was called La Valetta: but: it 
being cuftomary at that time in Sicily 
to join a fuitable epithet to the name 
of each town, the grand matter ex- 
preffed his wifbes that a truly Chriftian 
one, worthy the modefty of an order 
which prided itfel: alone in the crofs 
of our Saviour, fhould be cholen ; it , 
was therefore called Humilifima. 

** La Valette dying in 1568, his 
fucceffor, P. de Monté, completed 
the different works commenced during 
the glorious reign of the great defender 
ot Malta and the Chriftian faith. The 
whole being entirely finifhed ; on the 
18th of May, 1571, the entire body 
of the order quitted the Burgh, where 
they had refided from their frft ar- 
rival inMalta, and proceeded in a moft 
folemn manner to their new habitation 
in the city Valetta. 

** Much lefs attention had been paid 
to the magnificence and convenience 
of the edikces within the walls, than 
to enfure the lafety of the city by 
itrong fortifications. The only church 
at that time was the Chapel of Vidory; 
built by La Valette in commemora. 
tion of the raifing the fiege, and in 
honour of the Blefled Virgin. 

‘* Tt was intended to have ere&ted a 
palace for the grand-matter on the 
{pot where the Italian and Caftilian 
inns now ftand; but P. de Monté 
preterred a houte built by Euftache 
Dumont, in the principal [quare, and 
which has ever fince been the refidence 
of his fucceffors. 

‘* A piece of ground was given to 
every different Janguage for their 
refpective Inns. The one belonging 
to the Englith language, fince fuc- 
ceeded by the Anglo- Bavarian, was 
then on the fpot now called La Pol- 
verijla. A particular poft was allo 
afligned to each language, to defend 
in cafe of attack: thel: were as tol. 
low :— 
Provence, the Cavalier, and Bulwark 
of St. John 
Auvergne, Bulwark of St. Michael. 
France, the Cavalier, Bulwark of St. 
‘ James. 
}taly, Bulwark of St. Paul and St, 
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Arragon, Bulwark of St. Andrew. 
England, the Platform of St. Lazarus. 
Germany, Bulwark of St. Sebaftian. 
Cattille, Bulwark of St. Barbara. 

*¢ There are three gates to this city, 

viz. La Reale (Royal), the Marine, 
and the gate towards Marfa Mulceit. 
The principal ftreet reaches from the 
Royal Gate to the Caftle of St. Elmo, 
and the others are built in a ftraight 
line parallel to the former ; the whole 
paved with flat (quare ftone. The pave- 
ment was however extremely bad till 
the year 1771, and many of the houfes 
very inconvenient from having fteps 
in the front ; but the ftreets have fince 
been levelled at a great expence, and 
fubterraneous channels dug to carry off 
all impurities, and at the fame time to 
open a pallage for rain water; in 
hort, to make conduits to convey 
fountain water into all the public and 
private cifterns throughout the city. 
—The greateft part of the inhabitants 
being unable to provide for fo enor- 
mous an expence, the public treafury 
advanced money to forward thefe im. 
provements; by which means the city 
La Valetta is now magoificently 
paved, and the houfes cleared trom 
fteps, which were not only inconyeni- 
ent but extremely unfightly, and ren. 
dered the paflage through the ftreets 
both embarrsfling by day and danger- 
ous by night. 

‘¢ Befides private cifterns to every 
houfe, there are likewife public ones ; 
together with a fountain, the fource 
of which is in the fouthern part of 
the ifland, but the water conveyed 
by an aqueduct, built at a confiderable 
expence by the grand-maiter Aloff de 
Vignacourt. This aquedué from 
Diar Chandal, where it commences, 
to the fquare before the grand-matter’s 
palace, is 7478 canes * of eight palms 
each, in length. It having fuffered 
extremely from the ravages of time, 
the grand-matter Rohan repaired, and 
indecd partly rebuilt it, from his own 
private purfe. The manner in which 
the water of this fountain is conveyed 
has been already deferibed ; and if 
the winter rains are not, fufficient to 
fill the cifterns, it affords a conitant 
fupply. 

“© The houfes are neat, and built of 
handfome ftone ; the roofs forming a 
fiat terrace plaftered with pozzolana, 
(ti ennenes 





# ¢¢ A cane is nine feet. 
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with pipes conducting to the cifternsy 
by which means every drop of rain 
water is preferved. Molt of the houfes 
have a balcony advancing into the 
ftreet, where the inhabitants pafs a 
great part of their time. 

“ The parifh churches in the city 
Valetta, ard the chapels belonging to 
the different convents of religious or= 
ders, are daily ornamented by gifts of 
the Maltefe, who have aiways been 
celebrated for a never-failing piety 
and devotion : they even continue the 
ancient cuftom of the African Chrif= 
tians in the time of the Romans, who 
uled to engrave crofles with the point 
of a needle, in order to diftinguiih’ 
them from the Gentiles. 

*¢ The church of St. John, built by 
the grand-mafter La Cailiere, and 
afterwards confecrated by D, Ludovico 
Torrés, archbithop of Montreal, was 
greatly enriched by prefents made to 
it every five years by the fotereign, 
and all the gramd-prigrs of the order. 
The firft general chapter held at 
Malta affigned a feparate chapel in 
this church to every language: thele 
form the two aiiles of a tolerably 
large nave, all the carved ornaments 
of which are gilded with fequin gold 
at the expence of the grand-matter, 
Coloner. The pi&ures in this churcis 
are almoft all by Matthias Preti ; 
whofe talents ought to have induecd 
the order to have received him asa 
knight by favour, of the language of 
Italy. Every compartment of the 
roof, between the pillars of the cha- 
pel, is ornamented by a piture repre- 
tenting the different events of the life 
of St. John: the greateft part of them 
are incomparably fine. 

“ The pavement of the church is 
compoled of fepulchral Rones of in- 
Jaid marble of different colours. No 
thing can be more magnificent than 
feveral of thefe monuments; fome of 
which are incrufted with jafper, 
agate, and other precious tones, and 
coit more than a thoulaad pounds 
fterling. , 

** The principal altar is placed at & 
diftance trom all the éthers, in the 
middle of the choir; at the further 
end of which is a group io marble 
wpon a railed balis, reprelenting owr 
Saviour baptifed by St. Jol. Thire 
is a fine picture, though untortunately 
injured by {moke, painted by Michael 
Angelo de Caravaggio, in a chapel 
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called the Oratory, the entrance of, 
which was formerly the chapel of the 
Janguage of England, . St. Joho's 
hand is kept in this oratory ; a moft 
precious relick, prefented by the 
Turkifh emperor Bajazet, to D’Au- 
buffon, the grand-matter of Rhodes. 

«* The chapel dedicated to the Vir- 
£in, contains two ¢x votes of immenle 
value; and was lighted by a golden 
lamp, faftened to the root by a long 
chain of the fame metal. There are 
many different articles in the treaiury 
ef this church, not only extremely 
valuable, but of the greateft anti- 
quity and fineft workmanthip. None 
of thefe, however, were fpared by the 
French; who, from the firft moment 
of their arrival, began to carry away, 
during the night, every thing made 
of gold or filver, in order to convert 
them into ingots. 

¢ The exterior of the church of St. 
Yohn was by no means equal to the 
infide, which was fo magnificent, and 
at the fame time fo curioufly elegant, 
that they even imitated the pattern of 
the paintings on the ceiling, in the 
colours of the tapeltry dilplayed on 
great feftivals. 

«¢ The ceremonies obferved in this 
church, performed with great pomp and 
decorum, were particularly {plendid. 
The canopy, under which was placed 
the grand-mafter, was in the fan@uary 
next the evangelift; and the grand- 
crofles were on benches below the 
communion-table, The knights, and 
all perfons attached to the fervice 
of the order, were ranged along the 
fides of the church ; and, leavirg an 
open fpace in the middle, added ex- 
tremely to the beauty of the coup d*ail. 
The prior of St. John officiated in his 
epifeopal habit; and whilft he was at 
the altar, one of the acolytes was 
employed in refrefhing him by means 
of a large fan of feathers, with a han- 
éle of burnithed gold. 

«¢ One feftival, in particular, was 
¢elebrated with the moft ( lemn pomp, 
As a knight of Malta, I feel too fen= 
fibly how cruelly painful! it is 10 be 
forced to fpeak on the tubject; bur 
juch was the purity of its inftitution, 
and fo grand its object, that it is im- 
poflible to pals it over in filence. 

‘© On the 8th of every September, 
the anniverfary of the raifing the fiege 
of Malta was conftantly celebrated ; 
aud no one could.poflibly carry the 
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viétorious ftandard to the foot of the 
altar without feeling a fentiment of the 
profoundeft refpe&t. This part of the 
ceremony was announced by warlike 
mufic, and a difcharge of artillery 
from all the different forts. The 
ftandard was carried by a knight 
wearing a helmet and a habit in the 
form of thole worn in the crufades of 
old: on his left hand marched a page 
bearing the {word and poniard fent by 
Philip II. of Spain to La Valette; 
and on the right was the mar thal, ac- 
companied by the whole language of 
Auvergne, to whofe knights the grand 
ftandard is particularly confided. A 
fine portrait of the grand-matter-was 
exhibited to the people on that day, 
and viewed by them with every fenti- 
ment of admiration and refpe&t. This 
portrait belongs to the language of 
Provence, and was painted by the 
commander Favray *. 

“* The other churches were likewife 
richly decorated, and contained fine 
pidiures. In the fourth chapel of the 
church of St. Dominick, to the left, 
was a picture of St. Rofe, by the Ca- 
labrian. In the fecond chapel of the 
church formerly belonging to the 
Jeluits, were three pi€tures, reprefent- 
ing the principal events of the life of 
St. Peter, viz. the angel delivering 
him from prifon; his parting icene 
with St. Paul; and his crucifixion. 
Thefe were the chef d’auvres of the 
above mentioned artift, There was 
allo a pi€ture by the fame hand in the 
fecond chapel of the church of the 
Carmelites, reprefenting St Roch and 
the Bleff'd Virgin: the head of the 
latter not weil executed. 

‘* Several families from Rhodes 
having followed the body of the order 
to Malta, and many of the Greeks 
having been fince eftablifhed in the 
ifland, it was ordained that divine 
fervice according to the rites of the 
Greek religion fhould be performed in 
ore of the parith churches, and that 
the curate fhould have the title of 
Papas. This church enjoys a great 
number of privileges, which have 
been granted as rewards to the Greeks 
tor their fe: vices during the fiege of 
Malta. 

“« The public edifices in Mala 
confift of the Palace of the grand- 





* « This modern painter has left 
fome very fine piftures at Malta. 
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fhafter, the Hotels or Inns of the 
different languages, the Confer- 
vatory, the Treafury, the Univer- 
fity, the Town-hall, the Palace of 
Juttice, the Hofpital, and the Bar- 
racks, all of which are built with 
much fimplieity : the opinion of Hoxel 
may indeed be adopted with jultice, 
for two qualities certainly diftinguith 
the Maltefe architefture; the one, a 
moft exquifite tate in the compofition 
of the general mafs; and the other, a 
noble plainnefs in the minutiae. The 
front of the Provengal Inn, and that 
of the Confervatory, are the moft 
remarkable for their ftyle of architec- 
ture. One part of the latter edifice 
ferves for the public library ; which 
ufeful eftablifhment was firit inftituted 
by the baillie de Tencin, in 1760, 
who during his life-time furnithed it 
with nine thoufand feven hundred vo- 
lumes, which he had colleéted at a 
confiderable expence. His portrait is 
in the library, which was founded for 
perpetuity by the Jat general chapter, 
held in 1776. It has: been very 
greatly augmented fince that time ; 
and in 1790, confilted of fixty thou- 
fand volumes. Books were conftant- 
ly arriving from all parts; it having 
been decreed, that at the deceafe of a 
knight of Malta, in whatfoever coun- 
try he refided, his books fhould be 
fent to the public library.”” 

The Maltefe, as to their drefs, cuf- 
torhs, ceremonies, &c. are thus deli- 


/meated. 


*¢ The Maltefe, though continually 
fubje& to different mations, have al- 
ways preferved their original charac- 
ter; which fufficiently proves their 
defcent, and, at the fame time fhows 
that they have mixed very little with 
any of the people who have by turns 
governed their country. 

‘¢ Their countenances announce an 
African origin. They are fhort, 
ftrong, plump, with curled hair, flat 
nofes, turned up lips, and the colour 
of their fkins is the fame as that of 
the inhabitants of the ttates of Bar- 
bary: their language is alfo fo nearly 
the fame, that they perfeé}ly under- 
ftand each other, 

“© It is, perhaps. as much owing 
to the firuation of Malta, as to the 
different frangers who have vifind 
and conquered the ifland, that the 
Maltele have hecome very induftrious, 
adtive, faithful, economical, courage- 


ous, and the belt failors in the Medi- 
terranean. But, notwithftanding thete 
good qualities, they ftill retain fome 
of the defe&ts generally attributed to 
the Africans; and are mercenary, 
paffionate, jealous; vindictive, and 
addiéted to thieving. They have 
fometimes recalled the idea of the 
Punica Fides. They are fantaftical 
and fuperftitious in the higheft degree, 
but their ignorance does not unfit 
them for the cultivation of the arts. 

‘© The Maltefe habit (excepting 

that of the ecclefiaftics, lawyers, and 
tradefpeople, who drefs in the French 
ftyle, and are few, compared to the 
people at large), confifts of a large 
cotton fhirt, and a wailtcoat likewile 
very large, with filver, and fometimes 
gold, buttons ; to thefe are added a 
caban and cloak reaching rather below 
the fmall of the back, and a very long 
girdle twifted feveral times round the 
wailt, in which they conttantly carry 
a knife in a fheath: they allo wear 
long and full trowfers, with a fort of 
fhoe called korch: but they do not 
often make ufe of the latter, having 
almoft always both legs and feet en= 
tirely naked. This horch is merely a 
leathern fole, with ftrings to faften it 
round the leg. They never wear hats, 
but blue, red, white, or ftriped caps. 
People of eafy tortune ulually carry 
fans in their hands, and wear blue 
or green glafs fpe&tacles; for fuch is 
the exceflive heat occafioned by the 
reverberation of the rays of the fun 
from the ftones, and the white tufa, 
that, notwithitanding this precaution, 
there are many blind people; indeed 
the greatelt number have very weak 
eyes. 
‘© The Maltefe are remarkably fo- 
ber; a clove of garlic, or an onion, 
anchovies dipped in oil, and falt-fith, 
being their ulual diet. On great fef- 
tivals, they eat pork. Hogs are very 
common in towns and villages ; many 
of thefe animals belong to the church 
and to different convents, and walk. 
ahout the ftreets beth night and day, 
where they pick up fufficient nourifh— 
ment, They are feldom moleited, and 
never ftolen. 

‘¢ There are no people in the world 
more attached to their country than 
the Maltefe; and their conitant hone 
is toend their days in what they ‘dic. 
nify with the title of Fiore del Mende 
(The Flower of the Worjad) 










*¢ The Maltefe women are little, 
and have beautitul hands and. feet. 
They have fine black eyes, though 
they fometimes appear to fquint, ow- 
ing te their always looking out of the 
fame eye; half of the. face being 
covered with a fort of veil made of 
black filk, called faldetta, which they 
twift about very gracefully, and ar- 
tange with much elegance. The wo- 
men, even of the higheft rank, unlike 
their hufbands, conftantly preferve 
their coffume ; and any one who fhould 
adopt the French fafhion would make 
herieif very ridiculous, They are 
extremely fond of gold and filver or- 
naments, and it is not uncommon to 
fee even the peafants loaded with 
trinkets of thofe two metals. Their 
drefs confifts of a fhort thift, called 
Amis; of a linen or cotton under pet- 
ticoat, termed Ideil; of a coloured 
upper one, which is generally blue, 
open on one fide, called gkefuira ; and 
of a corfet with fleeves, termed /dria. 
The back part of their neck-kerchief 
is faftened up to the head, and their 
hair, which is footh, well powdered 
and pomatumed, is drefled in front in 
the torm cf a fugar-loaf, much in the 
ftyle of the toupés &@ la Gréque, fo 
long worn by the men. They orna- 
ment their necks with gold and filver 
chains ; fometimes, indeed, with neck- 
daces of precious ftones: their arms 
are loaded with bracelets, and their 
ear-rings are in general more expen- 
five than elegant. Their hhoe-buckles 
are extremely large, and always cither 
of folid gold or filver. 

“* The Maltefe baroneffes live very 
retired, and in the moft exemplary 
manner. The morals of the women 
in the country retain all their original 
purity ; and if libertinilm is to be 
remarked any where, it is among 
thofe women who inhabit cities, and 
who, having no other refource but 
obtaining fome office for their rela. 
tions, are fometimes obliged to dil. 
pofe of their favours in order to pro. 
cure it, To complete the portrait of 
the inhabitants of Malta, and to give 
a ftill better idea of their chara&er, it 
will be neceflary to enter into fome 
particulars relative to their ancient 
and modern cultoms and ceremunies. 

‘¢ The Maltefe, either from a with 
to imitaré the Oriental manners, the 
feverity of which they had witnefled 


ia she Arabs, ov from the example of 
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the jealous Spaniards, formerly kept 
their wives in the ftrictett retirement. 
The prudent inhabitants of the coun- 
try conftantly repeated to their chil~ 
dren, * that women fhould never 
appear but twice in public; the day 
they were married, and when they 
were buried.” ‘They were therefore 
always employed within doors, and 
never went out, except at a very early 
hour to church, when they were en- 
tirely covered witha long and large 
mantle, This cofume came origin- 
ally from Sicily, and reached from the 
head to the feet; the forehead and 
eyes alone were vilible ; but the upper 
part of the mantle was cut in a differ. 
ent manner for unmarried women, the 
former wearing it round and the latter 
in a pointed torm. 

“* Some time afterwards, when the 
fair fex was allowed a proper degree 
of liberty, and the defire of pleafing 
encreafed with the opportunity of in. 
{piring admiration, the women threw 
off this heavy garment, which not only 
kept them coucealed, but was ex- 
tremely unpleafant: they however 
conftantly wore veils; which, they 
conceived, decency required to be 
black, and the only colour they could 
with propriety wear when abfent from 
their own homes. 

“¢ Marriages in Malta were always 
entirely arranged by the parents ; 
who confulted their own interelt, and 
the fuitablenefs of the connection, 
without attending to the inclinationg 
of their childven. The articles of the 
contract fettled, and the portion af- 
certained, the young man fent his 
intended bride a prefent confifting of 
certain fith ornamented with garlands 
of ribband, and in the mouth of the 
finelt amongft them a ring. The firit 
interview was then fixed to-take place 
in prefence of the parents and their 
particular. friends, who were regaled 
with fweetmeats and other retieth~ 
ments; but jult before this meeting, 
the two mothers of the young people 
retired either into an arbour in the 
garden or fome feparate apartment, 
where they prepared a mixture of ani- 
feed, aromatic plants, falt, and honey, 
with which they rubbed the bride's 
lips, with the idea of rendering her 
affable and prudent. She was then 
conducted to the room where her 
future hufband waited her arrival ; 
who prelented her with a ring on 
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which were engraved two hancs unit- 
ec, che.emblem of mutual faith, to- 
gether with bracelets, neckiaces, and 
a gold chain, fhe giving him in her 
turn a handkerchief trimmed with lace 
and hows of ribband, 

‘© On the day appointed for the 
celebration of the nuptials, the moit 
relpectable perfonages among the hui- 
band’s relations threw a white and 
very fine veil over the bride’s head ; 
who was extremely ornamented, and 
wore a velvet Amarre, in which the 
other relations made certain rents for 
the purpole of affixing imall golden 
fhells. They then proceeded to church 
for the baddara or ceremony, attended 
by performers on diff-rent inftruments, 
and fingers who fang ftanzas in praile 
of the young couple. Theie muti- 
cians were preceded by three men: 
the firit bearing on nis head a bafin of 


‘white earch, painted and varnifhed in 


arabeique, of a yell »w colour ; this 
was filled with freth brioches (a kind 
of cake), on the largeit of which were 
placed two finall figures: he aifo wore 
a (carf, with around cake called col- 
Jora hanging from it. The second 
carried a bafket filled with fugar 
plums and candied nuts, which one 
of the relations dift-ibuted among 
the acquaintances he happened to 
meet ; in the middle of the baiket was 
a handkerchief folied in the form of a 

yramid, and ornamented with the 
images of the Virgin, St, Joleph, and 
the infant Jeius. The third was con- 
ftantly employed in burning perfumes. 
The bride and bridegroom followed, 
under a canopy of crimfon velvet fel- 
tooned, carried by four of the princi- 
pal perfons who attended the wedding; 
and the reft of the relations cloied the 
proceffion, This cuttom of the cano- 
py continued in ule till 1688, when it 
was forbidden by the bithop. 

«* The arrival of the proceffion at 
the church was announced by the 
ringing of bells; and the prieit was 
pref nted with a hafin containing a 
cake, a handkerchiet, and two bottles 
Qi wine, the ufual tee on fuch occa- 
fions. The bieffing given, they re- 
turned from church in the fame or- 
der as they went, The whole of 
the ceremony generally lafted four 
hours. ‘On the entry of the new-mar- 
ried couple into the houfe, a fervant 
from one of the windews threw a few 

Vou, JIL. 


handfuls of grain and fome fmal] mo- 
ney on their heads. There was a reign. 
ing prjudice in thote days among the 
Maltefe, which made them belicve thas 
it the wife on her return trom church 
put her foot firft on the threthold of the 
door, fhe would undoubtediy govern 
her hufband; now with fuch an idea, 
it is not very likely the bridegroom 
be polite enough to give place to his 
bride on this occafion. 

*« The nuptial feaft took place im- 
mediately afterwards; but the bride 
either ate in a deparate apartment, or 
in a corner of the hail, which was 
properly prepared and covered with 
linen cloth to conceal her trom public 
view. The repaft over, the was 
feated next her hufband, and drank 
out of the fame cup. 

‘* At a village wedding, the com- 
pany danced during the teaft ;. each 
dancer throwing a piece of money to 
the fiddlers, and each gueft contributa 
ing a towl to the repaft. 

«« Till the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth cevtury, all balls given in town 
on wedding days were in the Spanifh 
ftyle, and every one danced with cafta- 
nets in their hands, 

«* The bride always paffed the firt 
week in her father’s houfe; after 
which the was received with much 
pomp by her hufband, whofe relations 
gave a great feait and a ball. 

‘© The Malteie never married dur. 
ing the month ot May, indeed, they 
carried ‘their prejudice fo tar, that 
they would not even cut out a coat, 
thinking it impoffidle that any thing 
begun at that time could ever fucceed, 
This (upertition'cails to remembrance 
the manner in which the Romans 
divided the year into fortunate. and 
unfortunate days; am it is impoffible 
not to perceive a great retemblance 
between the ald Maltete cultoms, and 
thofe of various ancient nations. 

+6 On the death of a Mailtele, twe 
women called Neuwicha, hived for. the 
occafion, and habired in long mourn= 
ing cloaks, immediately entered the 
houle of the deceafed, finging, in a 
low and difmal voice, fome moral fen- 
tences. Thele women cut away, the 
branches of fuch vines as formed arm 
bours in the courts, ranged through 
all the apartments, ,overturned the 
flower-pots in the windows, broke 
{ome of the ornamental turniture, aad 
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earrying the remains into a retired 
fpot, threw* them ‘into a cauldron of 
boiling water, in which they mixed 
foot and water. With this liquid 
they ftained all the doors in the houle, 
fighing moft bitterly whilft perform- 
ing the operation. . The meutcha then 
proceeded to the chamber of the de- 
ceafed, already in his coffin, and 
furrounded by his female relations 
wearing veils over their faces, and 
black filk cloaks; the room, other- 
wife entirely unfurnifhed, was hung 
with black cloth. © The weuicha, 
throwing themfelves on their knees 
at the foot of the coffin, began finging 
the praifes of the dead; and at the 
end of each couplet the other woinen 
beat their breafts, wept bitterly, and 
cut off handfuls of their hair, which 
they ftrewed over the coffin. The 
fame day, cakes and boiled wheat 
Were diftributed among all the rela- 
tions, and the hair was cut off the 
tails of every horfe in the ftables be- 
long to the houfe of the deceafed. 

“ The funeral proceffion was always 
eompofed of the relations in mourning, 
preceded by hautboys, trumpets, and 
the meuicha, When the corple was in- 
terred, a pillow filled with orange and 
laure! eaves (the latter was regarded 
by the Pagans as expiatory) was 
placed under the head; and a carpet 
fpread over the tomb, which was fuf- 
fered to remain fome days, to thew that 
during that time it was forbidden to 
walk over it. 

“* No fire was lighted for three 
days in the kitchen of the deceafed, 
and either the moft diftant relation or 
moft intimate friend lent a dinner to 
the inhabitants of the houfe; which 
they ate crols legged on a mat on the 
floor. Women cn thele occafions re 
mained forty days confined to the 
houfe, but men went out cn the fe- 
venth day. — The mourning lafted 
either one or two years, according to 
the degree of relationthip. 

“© The infeétious dittemper which 
deftroyed fuch numbers in Malta in 
1676, puta ftop to the ceremonies we 
have joft deferibed, and they have never 
fince been renewed. 

* When a nation no longer keeps 
up its ancient cuftoms, the character 
of the people frequently undergoes al 
teration, and th is a fign that th 
fociety of f reigners has had a grcat 
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tion. If thefe foreigners obtain fove- 


reign power over the natives, it is'a 


proof likewife that the latter are fatis- 
fied with the government under which 
they live. The Maltefe, when fub- 
jeéted to the Goths and Vandals, had 
not only loft the commerce which 


enriched their ifland, but, at the fame - 


time, that focial charaéter which is 
generally attendant on the fpirit of 
trade. Finding themfelves a prey to 
the iniquity and avarice of their go- 
vernors, they became more attached 
than ever to their ancient cuftoms, the 
practice of which at leaft afforded the 
confolation of feparating them in fome 
degree from their oppreffors. 

‘© The difinclination felt by the 
Maltefe to affociate with the different 
powers which fucceffively reigned over 
their ifland, ‘ceafed on the introduc- 
tion of the order of St. John of Jeru- 
falem, Fortunately amoft important 
event foon gave the fovereign and his 


fubjects an opportunity of forming a . 


judgment of each other. This wae 
the abfolute neceflity of uniting their 
forces to repulfe the common enemy, 
The valour and generous eXample 
given by the knights, prefently excited 
the admiration of the natives ; who, 
in their turn, difplayed fuch aftivity 
and fidelity, as gave them a juft claim 
to the efteem of the former. The res 
newal of commerce which afterwards 
took place; together with the encou. 
ragement given to agriculture; the 
beacfits properly difpented ; the riches 
of the order, which circulatd through. 
out the ifland by the purchale of dif- 
ferent articles of coniumption ; the 
pay of the treops, joined to Jalarieg 
aunexed to einployments, which were 
multiplied beyond imagination, fofs 
tened the Maitele by degrees, Their 
difpofitions had bien toured by mis- 
fortunes; but they at Jaft became fo 
fatisficd with their fituation, that they 
gave up their ancient cuitoms, in 
order to conneé& themielves more 
clofely with their g vernors, of whom 
they never had the fimalleft reafon to 
complain. 

‘© The marriage ceremony is now 
performed in the fame manner as in 
other parts of Chriftendom; with this 
only difference ; that the bride's firtt 
vifit to her parents is celebrated by a 
feftiyal called Hargia, which coniits 
merely in a grand converfaxione im the 


influence over ‘their natural difpofi- Italian fyle, at which retvefaments of 
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every kind are diftributed to the com- 
pany. 

‘¢ The ancient ceremonies practifed 
at.funerals, are likewife abolifhed ; the 
aguicha. no longer make part of the 
proceffion; being reprefented by two 
womea in black cloaks, who. catry 
chafing difhes on their heads, filled 
with perfumes. 

:, $$, The only cuftom peculiar to Mal- 
ta fill, fubfifling, and which indeed is 
retained among none byt people of 
fortune, is the cucciba, that is to fay, 
an aflembly-given by parents on their 
childien’s firft birth-day. The com- 
pany being..met in the great hall, 
which is always. much more orna- 
thented than any ether part of the 
houle, the child is brought ing and 
if it bea boy, he is prefented with 
two bafkets, the one containing ‘corn 
and f{weetmeats, and the other trin- 
kets, coins, an ink-ftand, a fword, 
&c.. .The choice he,makes on this 
occafion, will, according to their no 
tions, give a jult idea of his future 
difpefition, and the mode of life he 
will embrace. Should he chule the 
corn, itis fign of aliberal character ; 
if he prefers the ink-ftand, he is to be 
brought up either to trade or the bar ; 
and if.he takes the fword, the greatett 
hgpes.are entertained of his courage. 
Ashilles thus, by a choice of the 
fame nature, difcovered tothe court 
of J-ycomedes, that his female habili- 
ments ferved only to canceal a hero. 
Ifthe child bea girl, needles, filks, 
and ribbands, fupply the place of the 
{word and the ink ftand. 

*¢ An entertainment was. formerly. 
given on Shrove-Tuefday, by the 
grand-mafter to the people, in the 
great fquare of the city Valetta. 
Long beams were fixed againft the 
guard-houle oppofite to the palace, 
and. between each, were faftened rope- 
ladders, the whole covered over. by 
branches of trees in leaf: to which 
were tied, from top to bottom, live 
animals, bafkets of eggs, hams, fau- 
fages, wreaths of oranges; in thort, 
all kinds of provifions. This edifice 
was called Cocagna, and was crowned 
by a globe compofed of linen cloth, 
on which ftood the figure of Fame iz 
ralievo, holding a flag with the grand- 
mafter’s arms. The people were af- 
fembled in the great {quare, and were 
prevented by one man, with a wand 
in his hand, from attacking the Co- 


cagna, till the grand-mafter gave the 
fignal. ‘Fhe man) with the wand is: 
entitled the Gram Vifconti, and the ad= 
minittvation of the police is committed 
to his care. Dhe«Maltefe people 
were fo obedient, and ftood in fuch, 
complete awe-ot this offiecr of jultices: 
that one day, ona falfe fignal being” 
given, they bad. already. begun to; 
attack the Cocagna, but on- being 
called ‘back, the. crowd, | though: 
half way up the: ladder, immediately 
defeended in-filence.. , 

‘* ‘Fhe Maltefe never allowed either: 
foreigners. or foldiers to fhare the 
profits. of this feftival, but: refented 
very ferioutly any attempt at partici- 
pation, The provifions of the Cocagna 
became’ the property of thofe who, 
having feized them, were able to carry 
them off in fafety through the crowd. 
This caufed furious battles, the com- 
batants.affailing each other, attacking 
and defending with great: violence. 
To the firft who reached the figure of 
Fame was allotted fome pecuniary: 
remuneration, and.on the ftandard’s 
being, taken to. be returned to -the 
grand-mafter, the cloth glebe, com- 
poled of two parts, burft open, and 
out came a flight of pigeons. 

‘« Happily the: repeated fhouts of 
the popuiace prevented the! cries-of 
the miferable animals hung to the Go~. 
cagna being heard, though thele vic- 
tims were pulled to pieces from the 
branches and eat up, whilft fill alive. 
The people were particularly delighted 
with this entertainment; »which had 
been fupprefled, for fome time, but 
was ve-eltablifhed once -more during 
the reign of the grand-mafter Rohan. 

‘* All young women :refding in 
the country infilted, before they were 
married, on its being particularly 
Ripulated in the contract, that their 
hufbands fhould take them. every year 
to the city La Valetta on St. John’s’ 
day, to the Old City on $t. Peter's, 
and to the cafal Zeitunon St. o- 
ry’s. This plainly thewed they had no 
great idea of the complaifance of theic 
intended. bridegrooms ; and as they 
were very anxious to exhibit their per 
fons, and at the fame time poflcffed-no 
inconfiderable thare of curiofity, they 
had recourfe to this method to prevent 
the poflibility of a refuial, 

«© The grand fettival on St. John’s 
day brought a great concourie of peox 


ple to the city Valetta. The church 
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wef the order was entirely filled: all 
the troops were under arms, and lined 
the ftreets during the general procef- 
fion, at which the grand-matter, the 
council, and the whole body of 
knights, eoage Mongrare The 
cannon of the different forts, which 
had faluted with ball the evening be- 
fore, difcharged feveral volleys during 
the ccremeny. Four races were run 
in the afternoon, and the prize con- 
fitted of fome cannes of gold and filver 
ftuffs. The Cattellany and Jurats 
were feated on this occafion in a gal- 
lery at the end of the courfe, which 
extended from Fort St. Elmo to the 
Royal-gate, in order to witne{s who 
firft attained the goal; and it was 
cuftomary for fuch jurats who went 
in carriages, to ftop a moment as they 
pafled under the grapd-mafter’s bal- 
cony. 

** The firft race was performed by 
men on foot. The fecond by affes, 
of avery fine breed, called janets in 
Malta; the third by mares ; and the 
fourth by horfes; none of thefe ani- 
mals had either faddles or bridles, and 
were mounted bare-backed by chil- 
dren of twelve or fifteen years of age, 
who kept lafhing them on with thong- 
ed whips. At night a general illu- 
mination took place in the city. 

“* St. Peter's day, or the Muaria, 
was the feftival of the metropolitan 
church of the ifland. The Old City 
was twice illuminated on the occafion, 
and the fame races took place as on 
St. John’s day. The crowd met on 
this holiday at the Bofchetto, where 
indeed a great many people were 
aflembled the evening before, and 
danced all night in a part of the gar- 
den where ane was a very {pacious 
grotto, This commencement of the 
teak was called Sackaya; and the 
women froin the country always ap- 
peared at it in their richeft attire. 
In whatever feafon they happened to 
be married, they always came in their 
wedding clothes, by which means the 
greatett variety was difplayed: velvet 
dreffes, flight filks, cloth jackets, and 
linen petticoats, were indifcriminately 
worn. Each tamily was feated under 
a tree, and partook of a meal, the 
principal dith pf which was a pie. 
The lively found of the fiddles invited 
every one fo dance, fo that the whole 
furrounding {cene prefented nothing 
but joy and pleafures but to’ thoie 
whol ears were unaccuftomed to the 
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Maltefe manner of eXxpreffing delight; 
it muft have been extremely fatiguing; ° 
for thefe people continually fhouted im 
the tharpeft tones, and he who {cream- 
ed the loudeft, was citeenied the hap- 
pict of the party. This noife was 
termed tekber, trom the word kabbar, 
fignifying fbouts of joy. On returning 
from this féte champétre—which, from 
the exceflive heat et the place betweem 
two burning rocks, no foreigner could 
poflibly enjoy — the Maltefe orna= 
mented their calafhes and horfes with 
boughs of trees ; and this they did in 
memory of a cuftom fubfifting among 
the inhabitants of the ifland during 
their ftate of paganifm, who, at the 
feaft of Hercules, carried branches of 

plars in their hands ; this tree be- 
ing particularly confecrated to that 
deity. 

« The feat of St. Gregory was 
celebrated by a proceflion compofed 
of all the focieties, the clergy belong- 
ing to the parifhes of both towns and 
calals, the tanons of the cathedrals, 
and the bifhop. This commenced at 
calal Nuovo, and proceeded to cafal 
Zeitun. It owed its origin to a gene- 
ral vow made at fome unknown 
period, the motive of which was moft 
probably the averting of fome great 
plague, for the word mifericorde was 
thrice repeated by the whole people 
on going out of church. The pro- 
ceflion took place in the morning, and 
the remainder of the day was paffed in 
rejoicings. 

‘© Thefe feftivals, in which it ap- 
pears devotion had fome fhare, were 
not the only ones in Malta. The 
inhabitants likewife celebrated the Af- 
cenfion (which they called Lagfs), 
and St. Laurence’s day, by parties 
on the water. The port was entirely 
covered by boats, with flags and 
ftreamers flying; thefe were filled 
with muficians and fingers, and af. 
forded a moft lively /peGacle, which 
Jafted till very late at night, 

* Tt was alfo cuftomary on the firft 
of May to deck the grand-maiter’s 
balcony,and the doors of thofe who were 
dignified with the grand crofs, with 
branches of trees ; and it appears that 
this ign ef a holiday, which was ins 
troduced in Malta by the families 
from the ifland of Rhodes, was a rem- 
nant of the worthip of the fun, for- 
merly adored by the Rhodians. 

‘On the fame day the maft of a 
fhip, ninety~fix feet high, was ereéted 
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in the fquare before the palace, and 
different kinds of provifions hung to 
a hoop fixed on the top of it. This 
was rubbed with tallow from the bot- 
tom to about a third of its height; 
and on a fignal from the grand maiter, 
who was feated with the 
balcony, the people flew with velocity 
to the maft, where they formed 
themfelves into different parties, the 
nimbleft amongft them climbing on 
their comrades’ fhouldes, who de- 
fended them from the others, and he 
who firft reached the flag which waved 
on the pinnacle, received tome money, 
and carritd off the provifions. The 
art of mounting to the top, confilted 
in twifting fucceffively linen or cotton 
girdles round the mait, and the whole 
of the flippery part ; fo that whilit the 
foot refted on the girdle firft knotted 
together, the hands were employed in 
fixing a fecond and a third, on which, 
being fufpended by the hands, it was 
neceffary to untie the firft with the 
feet, in order to place it a fecond time 
en the fourth ftep of this kind of lad- 
der. The greafy part of the maft being 
once furmounted, agility fucceeded to 
art,and theadventurer,who had already 
overcome the greateft difficulty, was 
encouraged to proceed by repeated ac- 
clamations of joy: he therefore foon 
arrived at the flag with the _ 
mafter’s arms, from whence he faluted 
that prince three times, and then 

roceeded to the top of the matt, which 

e encircled with his arms and legs. 
Having once reached the pinnacle, he 
refted oma little feat made of ropes, 
and umtying the provifions, threw 
fome of them into the fquare among 
the people, whole eagerne!s to feize on 
them, always caufed the moft violent 
difputes. This operation performed, 
he flid eafily down by a rope faftened 
to the top of the m.ft, from whence 
it hung to the ground. 

*¢ The Carnival was a great fource 
of amufement to the Maltefe. The 
public matked balls began on Twel!th- 
May, but no one was permitted to ap 

ar witha matk in the ftreets {in the 

talian ftyle), except on the laft three 
days of the Carnival ; on the laft Sa 
turday of which it was the cuftom for 
a great number of peafants to go at 
an early hour under the grand- 
mafter’s balcony, to wait till he 
granted them i/ Carzavale. A knight 
of the grand-crofs made known their 
requeft, and the moment it was com- 
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plied with, the companies of Battile 
ranged through thecity. Thef- were 
Maitefe dreffed in witite, covered with 
ribbands, and armed with twords and 
fmall fhields. Thefe men, to the 
found of a fort of ftrotling mufic, per- 
formed mock fights, which they fi- 
nifhed by Hifting up a child who was 
placed on their arms twilted together, 
and who held a fl gin his hand, which 
he furled and unfurled in a tolerably 
graceful manner. 

“* During the laft three days of the’ 
Carnival,”a large ftone was fufpended ' 
to the beam at the corner of the Caftel- 
lany, where the puvifhment of the 
Rrappado was ufually infiGed: this 
was to fhew, that on thofe days the 
{word of Themis refted quietly in its 
{cabbard ; in the fame manner as the 
Romans never punifhed any criminals 
during the Saturnalia. 

** On the Sunday, Monday, and 
Tuefday, calathes filled with matks 
were continually driving through the 
fquares of the palace and the conier- 
vatory, and the chains which at other 
times prevented the entrance of car- 
riages, were let down at a very early 
hour. The mafks finifhed the jollity 
of the evening at the ball given at the 
theatre, where the knights ‘had ‘the’ 
privilege of dancing unmafked.** 

The tar-tamed Kuights ‘of Malia’ 
thall now engage our attention. — ** 
** T thall now proceed to give fome 
account of the manner in which the 
brothers of the order of St. John of 
Jerufalem were’ profefled. The fta- 
tutes which treat of their reception 
are fo fimple, and, at the fame time, — 
fo religious, that I thonght it beft to 
leave them in their original fate, fince 
no change I could poflibly make in“ 
the expreffions would give fo juit an 
idea of the fubje&t. But in order ta ‘ 
render this article ftill more complete, ° 
I thall add an account of the cultoms 
obferved in the tribunals for the ier 

of the knights, for depriving them o 
the habit, and for reitoring it to 
them ; as alfo the declaration of obe= 
diehce, and the reception of the bro- 
thers de ftage or donats, As I thall 
cite the oath taken on the occ afion 
from the original text, the extent of 
their obligations will be better under- 
ftood. Many authors have given very 
talfe ideas of this oath, owing pers 
haps, to their never having read it, or 
to their having interpreged is is a 

wreng fenie. 
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«If he declared that he had cons 


dedicate themfelves to the. fervice of trated no fuch enagements, the broe~, 


the fick, and to the defence of the 
Catholic religion, in the habit of our 
order, are received at their profeffion 
in the following manner: — They 
ought to be perfectly well acgueinter 
that they are about to put off the old 
man, and to be régenerated, by hum-~ 
bly confeffing all their fins, according 
tothe eftablithed cuftom of the churcn; 
and, after having received abiolution, 
they are to prefent themfelves ina fe- 
eular habit, without a girdle, in order 
to appear perfectly free at the time they 
enter, into fo facred an engagement, 
with a lighted taper in their hands, 
reprefenting charity, to hear ma(s, and 
to receive the holy communion.” 

s They afterwards prefented them- 
felves mott refpeéttully before the 
perfon who was to perform the eete- 
mony, and requetted to be received 
into the company of brothers, and in- 
to the holy order of the Hofpital of 
Jerulalem. He then addrefled them ina 
thort fpeech, to confirm them in their 
pious defigns, to explain how falutary 
and advantageous it was to confecrate 
theméelves to the fervice of the poor in 
Chrift Jelus, to be conftantly employed 
in works of mercy, and to devote them- 
felves. to the defence of the Chriftian 
faith—a favour which many had vainly 
attempted to obtain. He proceeded to 
point out the Bi pc they were 
to enter into of perlect obedience ;— 
the feverity of the rules, which would 
no longer permit them to aét for them- 
felves, which obliged them abfolutely 
to renounce their own will and plea- 
fure, and implicitly to comply with 

at of their fuperiors ; fo that if ever 
they felt an inclination to do one 

_thing, they were compelled by their 
vow of obedience to do another, 

_ He next afked the candidate 
whether he found himlelf difpofed 
to fubmit to all thefe obligations ; 
whether he had ever before taken the 
vows in any other order ; whether he 
had ever been married ; if his mar- 
riage had been confummated ; if he 
owed any cenfiderable fums; and if 
he were a flave: becaule, if, after 
baving taken the vows, it were difco- 
vered that he had done any of thefe 
aéts, or had been in the laft-mentioned 
fituation, he would be immediately 
tripped of his habit with difgrace, as 
a deceiver, and given up to the mafter 
te whem he formerly belonged. 


ther who received him pretented him, 
an open miffal, on which he placed 
both his hands, and having ,anq 
fwered all the above queftions, made 
his profeflion in the following 
terms s 

** «7 N, do promife and vow to 
Almighty God, to the holy eternal, 
Virgin Mary, mother of God, and to 
St. John the Baptitt, to render, hengee 
forward, by the grace of God, -pere 
fet obsdience to the fuperior placed 
over me by the choice of the order, \to 
live without perfonal property, and to 
preterve my chaftity.” ¥ 

** Having taken his hands from the 
book, the brother who. received .him, 
faid as follows: ‘ We, acknowledge. 
you as the iervant of the poor and dick, 
and as having confecrated yourlelf to 
the defence of the Catholic church.° 
To which he anfwered : ¢ L.acknow-, 
ledge mylelf as fuch.” He then kiffed 
the miffal, placed it on the altar, 
which he likewile kifled, and brought 
it, back to the brother who received 
him, in token of perfeét obediences. 
Upon which, the brother took ..the, 
mantle, and, fhewing bim the white 
crofs upon it, thus addrefled hims. 
* Do you believe, my brother, that, 
this is the fymbol of _ that, holy. 
crofs to which Jefus Chrift was fale 
tened, and on which he died for 
the redemption of our fins ?* To 
which the, new brother replied s 
© Yes, I do verily believe it.’. The 
other then added: ¢ It is alfo the fign 
of our order, which we command you. 
conftantly to wear,” The new brother 
then kifled the fign of the crofs, and, 
the other threw the mantle over his 
fhoulders in fuch a manner chat the 
crofs was placed on the left ,breaft, 
The brother who had_ received bim 
then kiffed him, faying : * Take this 
fign in the name of the holy Trinity, 
of the holy eternal Virgin, and of St. 
John the Baptitt, for the encyeafe of 
taith, the defence of the Chriltian 
name, and for the fervice of the poor, 
We place this crofs on. your, breatt, 
my brother, that you may. love it 
with all your heart; and may your 
right hand. ever fight in its defence, 
and for,its prefervation! Should it 
ever happen that, in combatting for 
Jefus Chrift againf the enemies ot the 
faith, you fhould retreat, defert. the 
ftandard of the crofs, and take te 
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flight in fo jut a war,you will be 
fttipped of this traly holy tign, ac- 
cording to the ftatutes and cultoms of 
the order, as having’ broken the vow 
you have juft taken, and cut off from 
our body, as an unfound and corrupt 
member” 

‘© He then put the mantle on the 
new brother, tied it with ftrings rouiid 
his neck, and faid: * Receive the 
= of the Lord, for it is eafy and 
ight, and you thall find reft for your 
foul. We promife you nothing but 
bread aid water, a fimple habic, and 
of little worth, We give you, your 
parents and relations, a fhare in the 
good works performed by our order, 
and by our brothers, both now and 
héreafter, throughout the world.” To 
which the newly ‘profeffed knight an- 
fwered Amen, (that is to fay) So be 
it. Alttér which, the brother who had 
Feceived him, and ‘all who were pre- 
fent ‘on the occafion, embraced and 
kiffed him in token of friendthip, 
peace, and brotherly love. The prietts, 
particularly he who faid mafs, then 
Fepeate the following prayers: 

*¢ ¢ Thou halt thowered down thy 
mercy upon us, oh Ged! in the midft 
of thy temple—Pfalm. The Lord is 
great, he is worthy to be praifed in 
the city of Go, even upon bis holy 
hill, &c. 

** ¢ Behold how good and joyful a 
thing it is ‘or brethren to dwell’ to- 
gether in unity, &c. Glory be to 
Father, &c.° Thou haft fhowered 
down, &¢. Kyrie eleifon, {Chriftie 
éleifon, Kyrie eleifon. © Our father, 
&c. Lead us not into temptation, 
&c. Save thy fervant, oh God, who 
Sars liis traft'in thee. Send him 
elp from thy holy place, and trom 
Sion. Deterd him, and let the enemy 
have no advantage over him, nor the 
wicked one approach ‘to hurt him. 
Be unto him, oh Lutd! a ttrong tower 
from the face of his enemy, and from 
them that perfecute him. Lord, hear 
our prayers, and Ict our cry come 
unto thee. The Lord be with you, 
and with your [pirit, 

‘© © Let us pray. 

#¢ «Oh God!’ who converte the 
wicked, and detireft nor thie’ death of 
afinner, we molt hambly befeech thy 
divine Majefty to fend the affiftance 
of thy heavenly ‘grace upon this thy 
fervant, who putteth his truit only 
in thy mercy}; and preferve him with 


thy continual help, that he may al- 
ways feive thee truly, and never be 
led altray by any temptation, through 
Jefus Chrift our Lord. Amen. ; 

#¢'¢ Let us pray. ~ 

© «Oh almighty and everlafting 
God! who'alone workeft great mar- 
veils, fend down upon N. thy @rvane 
the healthtul fpirit of thy grace; and 
that he may truly pleate thee, poui 
upon him the continual dew of thy 
bleffing, through Jefus Chrift our 
Lord. Amen. . 

© 6 Let us pray. 

«« « The Lotd receive thee into the 
number of the faithful! and, whilft 
we his unworthy fervants receive thee 
with our prayer, grant thee his grace 
to do well, with the will to perfevere 
therein, and bring thee to the happit 
nefs of eternal life! that, as brother! 
love has united us on earth, the eh | 
nefs of God, which invigorates that 
love, may unite us in heaven with his 
faithful fervants. Grant this, oh 
Lord! through the merits of our 
Lord Jefus Chrift, who liveth and 
reigneth with the Father and the Holy 
Ghoft, one God, world without end, 
Amen.” 

<¢ Tht the minds of the brothers 
might not be divérted from the duties 
of their profeffion by being engaged 
in troublefome and tedious law-fints, 
their predeceffors imagined an eafy 
and expeditious method of determin- 
ing them, by what they called the 
egard, which was put in practice in 
the following mannet : 

‘¢ Eight brothers being chofen, one 
out of each langwage, a ninth was 
called to them from any language at 
pleafure, ‘who was to act as chief, 

reftent of the egard. He was cholén 
by the grand-mafter, or by the mar= 
fhal, if the brothers happened to be 
under his jurifdiétion; the others 
were named by the bailiffs, and pto- 
claimed by the mafter equerry. The 
former, however, was not at liberty 
to choofe any one belonging to the 
language of the contending parties, 
unlefs he was previoufly approved by 
them both. 

« From this egard the caufe was 
carried before the renfort of the egard, 
where the number of brothers was 
doubled, which made two of each 
language ; and from thence before the 
renfort of ibe renfort, where there were 
three of each different Tanguage: but 








the prefident always continued the 
fame. If the parties did not abide 
by the award of thofe three egards, 
the bailiffs egard was added to them ; 
and this was compofed of eight con- 
ventual bailiffs, or their lieutenants. 
The matter then named a different 
a. who was either another 

ailiff, a prior, or the prior of the 
church ; but if he named a conven- 
tual bailiff, an ancient brother of the 
fame language was appointed in his 
flead. 

*¢ Every one of the eight had a 
fingle vote; the prefident had two, 
that is to fay, the caiting vote in cafe 
of equality. Ir there were no pro- 
per perfon for this pol in one Jan- 

uage, he was chofen out of another, 
fo that each egard always confifted of 
nine members. If one or both the 
contending parties were bailiffs or 
priors, the prefident of all the egards 
muft likewife be a bailiff or a prior. 

** When the parties appeared be- 
fore the egard, the prefident atked 
them whether they objeéted to any 
one of their judges, and if they did, 
the exceptionable perfon was changed 
for ancther: the plaintiff opened his 
cale, and ftated his grievance, even 
though the egard was affem)led at the 
requeft of the defendant. The cafe 
having been fylly heard, the depofi- 
tions of the witnefles, which wire 
not allowed to be taken down in 
writing, hut always oral, were fum-. 
med up. No advocate was permitted 
to plead except in the abfence of the 
party, or in favour of fome particular 
prrfons who were entituled to that 
privilege by the ftatutes. In this 
ftate of the procefs, the parties were 
ordered to withdraw, and the brothers 
of the egard retired to take the deci- 
fiou into confideration. Two ballot- 
ing boxes ~were then brought, one for 
the ayes, the other for the noes; and 
the ballot tock place accordirg ro te 
miovity. The prefident, on the par 
ties being called into cout, eiked 
them whether or not they were willing 
to abide by the award of the egard; 
if they confeted, they were dilmifled 
a fecond time, and thé prefident having 

uw in bis ball, the boxes were opened 
in pretence of the egard. and the flate 
of the ballot examined: he that had 
the majority of votes carried his 
gaule. The vice-chancellor commit- 
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ted the decifion to writing, and com- 
municated it to the public, 

‘« If either or both the parties re- 
fufed to abide by the award, the vice- 
chancellor counted the balls a feeond 
time, and put down the number of 
votes for each party at the bottom .of 
the fentence. This writing was kept 
by the prefident, and the renfort 
fummoned. Ef the parties fill con=- 
tinued diflatished, the renfort of the 
renforts was affembled; and after 
wards the renfort of bailiffs, from 
which there was no further appeal, 
and the condemned party was obliged 
to fubmit to his fate. 

© On affembling the renfort of the 
renforts and egard of the bailiffs, it 
was neceflary that the prefident of the 
frit egard thould be prefent with fome 
of its members, in order to examine 
whether the parties had any thing 
more to fay than’what they had ad- 
vanced beiore the firft egard, and to 
incorporate their fentence into that 
proaounced by the laft, that the whole 
together might form one fingle judg- 
ment. , 

“ After the pleadings were over, 
all the brothers of the firft egard re~ 
tired, except, indeed, the prefident, 
who kept his place in the renforts ; 
and when the renfort of bailiffs was 
about to pronounce fentence, this firit 
prefident cave his ball in prefence of 
the bailiffs prefident. The boxes 
were then opened, and the prefident of 
the fi lt egard produced the votes in 
the order they were given, and this 
before fome of the brothers who were 
prefent on the eccafion, They were 


then counted, together with thofe of 
the egard of bailiffs, and the party 
who had the majority gained his 


caufe, and the fentence was carried 
into execution. 

« The vates given by the egards 
were however to be kept fecret, not 
only ‘rom the parties themfelves, but 
from the different egards, till the fuit 
was finifhed. This manner of judging 
was formerly called the juflice of the 
bouje. They even proceeded in this 
court by default again the abfenr, 
that is to fay, if they had been legally 
cited to appear ; and no appeals were 
allowed to be made againtt the fen- 
tences pronounced, becaule fuch ap~ 
peals would have refleCted in fome 
degree on the judgment of the court. 
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« The egards were. fometimes af- 
fembled to take cognizance of com- 
plaints made by the grand-mafter, 
his lieutenant, the marfhal, or any 
other fuperior officer. On thefe oc- 
cafions they only confifted of eight 
conventual bailiffs, or their lieute= 
nants, and fometimes of only eight 
brothers, with either a prior or bailiff, 
who aéted as prefident, and who was 
appointed by the grand.mafter. If 
the affair concerned the marfhal, he 
made choice of a brother who had 
but one vote. After fentence was 
paffed,no further appeal could be made 
to the egards, it being entirely defi. 
nitive. One of the bailiffs was always 
of the fame language as the accufed 
party. The affair was decided by 
the majority of voters. 

_ An egard aflembled on account 
of a complaint made by the marthal, 
or any other fuperior except the 
grand-mafter, was compoled of eight 
brothers, one from each janguage ; 
but in cafe one of thefe languages 
fhould not be on the {pot, the defi- 
ciency was neceffarily fupplied from 
another. This fentence was alfo de- 
finitive without appeal to the renfort. 
Other egards were likewile called in 
to examine into difputes arifing be- 
twixt individuals both in civil and 
criminal caufes, and in that cafe ap- 
peals were made to the rentort, the 
renfort of renforts, ard to the bailiffs. 
A new tribunal or egard was erected 
in the lait general chapter, for thofe 
criminal caufes which were entitled to 
appeal from the fentence pronounced 
by the ordinary council. This was 
compofed of a prefident named by the 
grand-matter, taken from among the 
bailiffs piliers of the languages or 
their lieutenants, and of a knight 
from each language appointed by the 
faid languages for two years. The 
fentence pronounced by this new tri~ 
bunal was to be kept fecret, and pre- 
fented three times to the grand-matter , 
when, if confirmed by him, it was 
executed according to the forms pre- 
feribed by the ftatutes. This tribu- 
nal was held in the tame hall where 
the commiflioners of ftate convened by 
the vice-chancellor were affembled. 
The appeal from the firft fentence 
mutt be made within the {pace of eight 
days, in order that the members 
might be aflembled on the ninth. If 
Voi. III. 
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the grand-mafter or any other fuperior 
commanded any thing contrary to the 
ftatutes and cuftoms of the order, the 
brothers’ were at liberty to call an 
egard, and if the mafter either refuled 
or delayed its being affembled, the 
brother might ftill continue to infift 
upon it, and was not bound to obey 
the order given till the egard had 
decided on its propriety : i on ea 
any difpute arofe whether or not the 
egard ought to be held, the grand- 
mafter or council determined the 
queftion. 

‘¢ Whenever any brother of the 
order committed a crime of fuch mag- 
nitude as to deferve being deprived of 
the habit, the mafter, or his lieutenant 
authorifed to aét on this occafion, 
informed the council of the affair, and 
afked advice of its members in what 
manner he fhould proceed ; the council 
after maturely deliberating on the 
nature of the offence, ordered the 
proofs to be produced, and the in- 
formation and depofitions of the wit- 
nefles were received according to the 
form prefcribed by the ftatutes and 
cuftoms, 

«< If the crime were thought fuf- 
ficiently great to deprive the offender 
of the habit the mafter or his lieute- 
nant carried his complaint before the 
general afflembly, which was convened 
for this purpofe by the ringing of a 
bell, the ufual ceremony obferved on 
fuch occafions. He then made known 
the erime committed by the accufed 
party: but if he withed to palliate 
the offence, to prevent the ill effects 
of fo pernicious an example, he only 
faid the offender had wronged the 
order of more than a filver mark ; 
and this he faid in prefence of the 
criminal himfelt, who was brought 
into the aflembly with a ftrong guard 
by the mafter equerry. 

‘«* The complaint having been read, 
the matter, or lieutenant who prefided 
in his ftead, gave the bailiffs of the 
egard proper time to examine the 
bufinefs, and to attend to the inform. 
ations, proofs, and interrogatories, 
put to the acculed party, after which 
fentence was pronounced ‘ according 
to the law of God, to right reafon, to 
the ftatutes, and Jaudable cnitoms of 
the order.” 

«¢ The mafter or his lieutenant then 
named the prefident of the egard, and 
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— a member of the order, of 
acknowledged integrity, to appear as 
his attorney and carry on the profe- 
cutiun ; after which, the prefident and 
the bailiffs of the egard retired into 
another apartment, where the matter’s 
attorney on one fide, and the criminal 
on the other, appeared before them. 
The attorney demanded that the cul- 
prit thould be ftripped of his habit 
(if the crime were heinous enough to 
deferve fo fevere a punifhment,) and 
the offender was allowed to anfwer 
and to make his defence. If he con- 
feffed his crime and fued for pardon, 
the egard went three feveral times to 
the mafter and to the affembly, to 
entreat forgivenefs for him. If the 
former thought himfelf juftified by 
the ftatutes in granting this requeft, 
they proceeded no further ; but if he 
fil continued to demand that he 
fliould be delivered over to juitice, 
the egard returned to the place from 
whence it came. 

«© If, on the contrary, the criminal 
denied the fa&, the witneffes, inform- 
ations, and proofs, were produced ; 
and if he were conviéted, either by 
his own confeffion or by the depofition 
of the witneffes, the egard proceeded 
to pafs fentence, and he was con- 
demned to be ftripped of the habit. 
The matter’s attorney was then called 
in, and made acquainted with the 
fentence ; after which he exhorted the 
criminal to follow the egard to the 
matter and the affembly, before whom 
he again fued for pardon ; the egard 
interceded for him. But if the matter 
or his lieutenant continwed inexorable, 
and orders were given to read the 
fentence, the prefident and the bailiffs 
of the egard, having received the fame 
orders three feveral times, pronounced 
fentence on the criminal, who, having 
been declared fully conviéted, was 
condemned to be deprived of the 
habit. 

«© The fentence having been thus 
made public, the criminal fell upon 
his knees before the matter, or his 
lieutenant, and ftill continued entreat- 
ing forgivenefs; whilft the matter 
equerry ftood by his fide, ready to 
execute the orders of the tribunal. 
The latter then turned towards the 
culprit, and addreffed him in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘ Since by your crimes 
and diforderly life you have proved 
yourfelf unworthy of wearing in 


future the fign of the holy crofs, and 
the habit of our order, which we 
beftewed upon you from the good 
opinion we had formed of the purity 
of your morals, we now deprive you 
of them ; and this we do to encourage 
the worthy and terrify the wicked, to 
whom your fate will ferve as an 
example. We therefore cut you off 
from the noble fociety of our brothers, 
and throw you from us, as a corrupt 
and mortified member.’ After thefe 
words, the mafter equerry, by come 
mand of the grand-mafter, or his 
lieutenant, ftripped the criminal of 
his habit, with the following ceremo= 
nies. At the firft order he received, 
he only placed his hand on the mantle ; 
at the fecond he untied the ftrings of 
the pointed fleeves, letting them in 
part fall down before; and at the 
third, he untied the ftring which 
taftened on the mantle, and ftripped 
it off his thoulders with thefe words s 
¢ By the authority of the Superior, I 
take from you the ties which bound 
on the yoke of the Lord, which is 
truly eafy and light, together with 
the habit of our order, which you 
have proved yourfelf unworthy te 
wear."——The culprit was then recon- 
duéted to prifon. 

*€ Should the accufed party happen 
to be abfent, he was firlt cited to 
appear, according to the form pre- 
{eribed in the ftatates and culftoms; 
but if he did not appear, and it was 
impoffible to apprehend him, he was 
proceeded againit as an outlaw ; that 
is to fay, if his crime were committed 
publicly, if it were diveétly contrary 
to the inftitution of the order, and fo 
notorious as to deferve deprivation of 
the habit. If then the offence were 
clearly proved, he was equally con- 
demned by the egard, and the mafter, 
or his lieutenant, who declared him 
deprived of the habit after having 
obferved the above-mentioned forms. 
A mantle was brought into the mid 
of the afflembly, and after the third 
and laf command was pronounced, 
the mafter equerry took it and carried 
it away, to the reproach and ignominy 
of the criminal. 

“ The order was ever accuftomed 
to thew mercy and forgivenefs to 
thofe who repented of their errors 
and returned toa regular life. There- 
fore, whenever one of the brothers 
who had been deprived of the habit 
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as a punifhment for his crimes, had 
done penance for them, and manifeited 
a fincere defire to reform, and by fo 
doing had, according to the ftatutes, 
merited forgiveneis, it was then 
thought proper to reftore to him the 
habit, which was done in the follow. 
ing manner. 

“« The grand-mafter, or his lieute- 
nant, convened the aflembly by the 
ringing of a bell, which being aflem- 
bled, together with the bailiffs, priors, 
other ancients and knights, according 
to the ufual form, the mafter, or his 
lieutenant, gave orders to the matter 
equerry to conduét the criminal into 
their’ prefence ; he accordingly ap- 
en in a fecular habit (or even in 

is fhirt, with a rope round his neck, 
if his crime deferved fuch difgraceful 
treatment), with his hands joined, 
and holding a lighted taper, as a fign 
that he was fhortly to be reftored to 
the charitable good-will and 2ffeétion 
of the order. 

‘* In this fituation he threw himfelf 
at the feet of the grand-mafter, and 
re{pe&tfully fupplicated his forgive- 
nels, entreating to have the habit 
reltored to him, and to be admitted 
once more into the fociety of the 
brethren; to which the matter replied ; 
© Though it has been clearly proved, 
that your former faults have been the 
caufe that you were jultly deprived 
of the habit << order, yet, as we 
have reafon to hope that your conduct 
will be more regular in future, we 
will content to pardon you, to reltore 
you the habit, and to readmit you 
into the fociety of our brethren: en— 
deavour then to live in fuch a manner, 
that we may not be ebliged a fecond 
time to make you feel the feverity of 
juftice, The favour we grant you is 
very great, and is but feldom be- 
ftowed: we therefore with it may 
tend to the welfare of both your body 
and your foul.’ 

«© The maiter equerry, by com- 
mand of the grand-mafter, immedi- 
ately took a mantle, which he threw 
over his fhoulders, and having tied 
it, faid: * Receive for the fecond time 
the yoke of the Lord, which is ealy 
and light, and may it contribute to 
the falvation of your foul !” 

‘* The reftored knight praifed God, 
thanked him for his goodnels, and 
ilevoted himfelf to the fervice of the 
exder, 


«© Though the rules enjoined the 
brothers to obey all the commands of 
the grand-mafter without exception, 
there were fome limits to this obe- 
dience,, without whieh affairs could 
never have been properly regulated ; 
thefe confifted in the rules, ftatutes, 
and laudable cuftoms of the order, 
which commanded the brothers to 
obey the mafter for Jefus Chrift’s 
fake. Therefore if the mafter en- 
joined any thing over and above what 
they had promiled, he was guilty of 
a fin which Jefus Chrift forbad them 
to commit, fince he required that all 
their aétions fhould be juft and right. 
This, indeed, was the principal aim 
of the rules of the order, and to 
which every article in them folely 
tended. For this reafon, whenever 
the Superior ordered the brothers to 
perform any thing which appeared to 
them contrary to the ftatutes, they 
weve at liberty to call anegard. So 
far, and no further, did they under- 
ftand their vow of obedience, which 
ought never to engage them beyond 
what was enacted in the ftatutes, or 
practifed by the laudable cuftoms of 
the order, which the Snperior was 
equally obliged with themfelves to 
obferve. If he aéted contrary to his 
oath, a brother was no jonger bound 
to obey him. 

** Thofe who were defirous of being 
received into the confraternity, and 
to become members de ftage or donats 
in the order, prefented them(felves be- 
fore the brother who was to receive 
them, fell on their knees, and placing 
their hands on the miflal which the 
brother held open, pronounced the 
following words: ‘I, N. promife and 
vow to Almighty God, to the bleffed 
Virgin Mary, mother of God, to St. 
John the Baptift, and to the mafter 
of the order of St. John of Jerufalem, 
that I will exereife, as far as in me 
lies, all poffible good-will, charity, 
and affection, towards the mafter, 
brothers, and the order at large; that 
I will defend them and their eftates 
to the utmoft of my power; and that, 
if I thould be unable fo to do, I will 
reveal to them any plot againft their 
intereft, or indeed any thing preju- 
dicial to them which may happen to 
come to my knowledge: that I will 
never be profefled in any other order 
but in this of St. John, I therefore 
entreat, tbat, im cafe I thould net 
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thake my profeflion, my body at my 
death may be allowed to be buried in 
the church yard belonging to the 
order. I alfo promife to make a 
prefent every year at the feftival of 
St. John the Baptitt, in acknowledg- 
ment of my being of the confrater- 
nity.” 

*¢ After thefe words, the brother 
who received him thus anfwered : 
€ Since you have made the aforefaid 
promifes, we admit your foul, and 
thofe of your anceftors, to a partici- 
pation in all the’ divine offices, good 
works, prayers and mafles, which 
fhail be done and faid for the future 
in our order: befeeching our Lord 
Jefus Chrift to make you partaker 
thereof.” 

*¢ The brother then kiffed him, as 
did all the reft who were prefent; and 
his name was entered in the regifter 
of the confraternity, together with the 
fum he had promifed to give every 
year.” 

Befides a very large map of Malta, 
and a bird’s eye view of the city and 
port, there are fourteen elegant prints 
which embellith this intereiting publi- 
cation. 

rE 
LXXXV. Tue History or Enc- 

LAND, from the Peate of 1783, to 

the Treaty concluded at Amiens in 

1802 ; being a Continuation of Coote’ s 

* Hiftory of England from the earlie/t 

Dawn of Record tothe Peace of 1733." 

By the Author of the former Part. 


Kearfley, 85. in boards, 446 Pages. 
£ are happy in bringing tor- 
ward this Hiftory of England 


by Dr. Coote, and our extrads thall 
be the longer from this concluding 
volume, becaufe the public appears 
not to be fo fully apprited of its merits 
as it might be wifhed. Take by way 
of {pecimen, the fketch of the famous 
debate refpecting the Eaf India Com- 
pany in 1783. 

«* When the Britith parliament re- 
affembled, his Majetty recommended 
two objects to its ftudious deliberation 
—the prevention of illicit trade, and 
the improvement of the {tate of the 
Eaft-India company. A committee 
of inquiry was appointed by the com- 
mons for the former bufinefs ; and the 
members of the cabinet had frequent 
conferences on the fatter fubje&t. From 
the refolute {pirit’ of "Mr. Fox, fome 
firong mealute was expected ; and the 


bill prepared by him exhibited traces 
of his bold and determined character. 
He introduced it by an able fpeech, 
which was admired even by thoke who 
decidedly difapproved his plan. He 
reprefented the fubjeé& of difcuffion as 
unufually important, conneéted with 
the beft interefts of the Britifh empire, 
affeting the honour of the nation, and 
involving the fate and the happinefs 
of thirty millions of perfons. The 
fyftem of 1773, he faid, had madea 
confiderable change in the different 
departments of Indian adminiftration ; 
but it did not appear to be the refult 
of the {moft judicious policy or the 
moft enlightened views ; and it had by 
no means proved fuccefsful in the ex- 
ecution. ‘Tyranny and rapacity ftill 
prevailed; and abufes of the groffeft 
kind were reapeated with connivance 
or encouragement. To obviate the 
ill effeéts of thefe continued enormities, 
and alfo to prevent the bankrupcy of 
the company, a new plan, compre- 
hending all the energy of rigid reform, 
was eflentially neceffary. The autho- 
rity of the diretors, having fo long 
been improperly and injurioufly exer- 
cifed, ought to be fufpended ; and the 
power of the company’s fervants ought 
to be reduced within the bounds of 
moderation, inftead of being fuffered 
to branch out into the wild luxuriance 
of licentioufnefs. The bill by which 
he hoped to effeé this reform embraced 
a great variety of objeéts, It required 
the ftri& obedience of the governor- 
general, and all the officers of the 
company, to the orders of commiffi- 
oners named by parliament, who were 
to be affited in their new truft by the 
advice of nine proprietors of India 
ftock. It prohibited the rulers of the 
provinces from the exchange or ac- 
ceptance of territory, from pnprovoked 
invafions, the loan of troops to inde- 
pendent princes, and other unjuft or 
unneceflary acts of power. It annulled 
all grants of monopoly, proferibed 
prefents in general, and checked the 
aflignment ot farms to the fervants of 
civil officers. It alfo provided for 
the proper treatment of protested 
princes, as well as for the fecurity of 
the zemindars and polygars in their 
poffeffions, and pointed out a mode of 
adjulting thedifpute between the rajah 
of Tanjour and the nabob of Arcot. 
By the bill which nominated commif- 
fioners, all the powers of the formes 
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court of direftors and general court of 
proprietors were granted to earl Fitz- 
william, Mr. Frederie Montagu, and 
five other gentlemen, for four years ; 
and they were not to be removed at the 
mere pleafure of the king, but only at 
the defire of either houfe of parliament, 
Thefe and other parts of his plan the 
minifter difcufled with acutenefs and 
fpirit; and his chief partilans fup- 
ported the fame caufe with plaufibility 
and animation. 

« This bold fcheme met with ftre- 
nuous and vehement oppofition. Mr. 
William Pitt declared that he could 
not think of it without horror, and 
could not look at its harth features 
without extreme difguft. Its tendency, 
he faid, was hoftile both to private 
property and to public freedom. Its 
principles were fo arbitrary and fo 
violent, that every thing muft yield 
to its influence. If the parliament 
fhould fuffer it to be enforced, no pro- 
perty or perfon would be fecure from 
the precedent which it would eiftablith. 
The alleged neceffity for fuch an inva. 
fion of purchafed and ‘chartered rights 
did not exift. The charges of delin- 
quency and deficiency had not been 
fubftantiated to fuch an extent, as to 
authorife a breach of parliamentary 
faith, or a deviation from the ordinary 
rules of honor and equity. In addi- 
tion to the general atrocity of the 
meafure, the influence which it would 
create was dreadfully dangerous. It 
would fabjeét the king to the perma- 
nent control of an afpiring faction ; 
and the due balance of our admired 
conftitution would be lot.—Mr, Tho- 
mas Pitt confidered the meafure as a 
direct attack on the liberties of En- 
glithmen: he was thocked at its gro/s 
injuftice, and alarmed at its pernici- 
ous tendency. Mr. Dundas main- 
tained, that all the humane and wife 
purpofes of the framers,of the two bills 
might be effected without a feifure of 
the property or a violation of the fran- 
chiles of the company ; and he con- 
jured his hearers not to aflent to the 
creation of an enormous and unexam- 
pled influence, which might overbear 
the prerogative of the crown, and {ub- 
vert the fabric of the conititution. 
Mr. William Grenville inveighed 
againft the bill for the appointment of 
commiflioners, ag an inftrument of in- 
fluence and corruption, and as a ftep 
to the invafion of the moft facredvights. 


Mr. Powys and other gentlemen op- 
poled it on fimilar grounds, in trong 
and pointed terms. 

‘* Thefe attacks were eagerly repel. 
led by Mr. Fox. Ina detail of cal- 
culation, he controverted thole ftate- 
ments by which the directors had 
exaggerated the financial credit of the 
company. He ridiculed the dread of 
a dangerous violation of chartered 
rights, and contended that former acts 
ot regulation, which bad not excited 
extraordinary alarm, had infringed 
exifting charters. Grants of privie 
leges, he faid, might juftly be altered 
or even revoked by the governing 
power of a nation, when they were 
grofsly perverted and abufed; and, 
if any cafe ever called for fuch inter 
ference, the prefent moft imperioufly 
did. Commercial charters, more par- 
ticularly than others, might be varied 
or agnulled in confequence of the fla- 
grant mifcondutt of the fociety, or the 
individuals for whofe benefit they were 
granted. They were either deitructive 
or fufpenfive of general rights, and 
therefore peculiarly required a vigilant 
infpection of the conduct of thoie who 
were thus favoured with exclufive 
grants. The apprehenfion which fome 
members entertained, that the influence 
of the crown would be augmented by 
the fcheme, he eafily obviated; but 
he was lefs fuccefsful in ditpelliny the 
fears of thofe who a¢cuied him of an 
intention of erc&ting a new power, a 
fourth eltate, in the realm, an imperium 
in imperio. The company itielf, he 
remarked, had long been aflailed with 
fimilar objections ; and no new power 
would be created in the prefent in- 
ftance. The commiffioners undoubt- 
edly, would have confiderable influ- 
ence; but, from their well known 
charaéters, there was no realon to fuf- 
pect that they would make an impro- 
per ufe of it; and, if they thould be 
{o inclined, the proviwons of the two 
bills would fufficiently check them. 
The due execution of their truft would 
be fecured by ftri&t regulations: they 
would be refponfible tor every at, 
and even for inaction. If they were 
liable to be difmiffed at the will of the 
crown, there was no hope of rendering 
their appointment beneficial or falu- 
tary. The redrefs of Indian griev- 
ances conld not be accomplithed with- 
out the adoption of a permanent {yftem: 
eccahional expedients and delultory 
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meafures would merely palliate the 
evils which demanded a remedy. 

“© Mr. Burke fupported the bills 
with a copious effufion of eloquence, 
ef which we can only give a faint 
fketch. Having traced the hiftory of 
India to a diftant period, delineated 
the general charaéter of the people, 
and noticed their laws and inftitutions, 
he examined the conduét and proceed- 
ings of the feciety which had acquired 
fo large a portion of that once flonrith. 
ing territory. Not content with mo- 
derate pofleffions, the directors, or the 
officers employed in their lervice, had 
devjfed extravagant projects, and un- 
dertaken unneceflary wars, for the 
extenfion of dominion and power, 
They had violated every treaty which 
they had concluded, and had betrayed 
every independent prince with whom 
they had formed any conneétion. They 
had arbitrarily interfered in the inter- 
nal government of the princes who were 
dependent on the company, had ex- 
a&ted enormous aids and tribute, and 
had perpetrated various acts of injuf- 
tice and criminality.. In the govern- 
nrent of the fubject provinces, the 
happinefs of the natives had been 
merely a fecondary confideration, 
They were ruled with a rod of iron, 
plundered without mercy, opprefied 
without remorfe. The evils which 
they endured were not alleviated by 
conciliatory manners; nor did the 
pride of ftate, or the oftentation of 
charity, affect to repair the mifchiefs 
which ambition and capacity had oc- 
cafioned. Ocher eonquerors had left 
mo: uments of coftly art or beneficent 
wtility ; but, if the Englith fhould at 
this moment be driven out of India, 
nothing would remain to thow that it 
had been occupied, during the.inglo. 
rious period of their dominion, by 
any thing better than the ouran-outang 
or the tiger. 

«« Upon the whole, faid Mr. Burke, 
it appeared, from fair and diligent 
mquiry, that the affairs of the compa. 
ny, froma long courle of miimanage 
ment, both political and commercial, 
were ina moft difordered ftate ; that 
evr Indian territory, inftead of heing 
Righly ufetul to Britain, was likely 
to become one of the greateft burthens 
of this nation; and that the abufes 
were fo complicated and enormous, as 
to render a temporary transfer of the 
powers of the airetters neceflary for 
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refcuing the Britifh character frorm 
difgrace, and preventing the ruin of 
our Afiatic interefts. 

‘¢ Lord North was confident that 
the moft faiutary effects would flow 
from the regulations now propofed. 
He confidered a fociety of :oevehants 
as unfit tor the government of an exten- 
five territory; fand, as the powers 
granted to the company had been 
wantonly abufed, he could not think 
‘it improper or unjult to fuipend the 
operation of the charter. Mr. Ertkine 
defended the two bills, both in point 
of policy and of right: Sir Henry 
Fletcher and Sir Grey Cooper con. 
tended chiefly for their expediency. 

“* The friends of the {cheme pre- 
vailed, on one occafion, by a majority 
of 1093 on another, by a plurality of 
194 votes. The commiffiioners” bill 
at length paffed the houle of commons 3 
and the minifiry confidently hoped to 
carry it into effe&. But, when the 
vefiel deftined for the relief of India 
was proceeding with-ful} fails, an un- 
forefeen ftorm arofe, by which, the 
adventurous pilot was compelled to 
defitt from his voyage. 

** Sufpe€ting the ambition of Mr. 
Fox, the king watched with anxiety 
the progrefs of the India bill; but he 
had not formed any regular plan of 
action, when earl ‘Temple, having re- 
quefted an audience, warned him of 
the danger which menaced his prero- 
gative, and urged him to oppefe the 
evetion of a new and dangerous power 
in his dominions. The confequence 
af the interview was an intimation 
circulated among the peers, that who- 
ever fhould vote tor the bill would be 
confidered by his majefty as an enemy. 
Phe effeét of this interference foon ap- 
peared ; and the views of the miniftry 
were fuddenly baffled and confounded. 

** On the tecond reading of the bill, 
the Earl of Abingdon pronouneed a 
fevere invective againft the {cheme and 
its chief aushor. The bill, he faid, 
containei! propofitions fatal to the juft 
prerogative ot the crown, and to the 
liberties and property of the people— 
propofitions as pregnant with ambition 
and mifchief as thofe which had in- 
{pired the minds of the antagonifts of 
Charles I. The Cromwell of this day 
had endeavoured to fupport his plea of 
neceflity by falfe ftatements, and had 
fhown himfelf a more daring violatog 
of chartered rights than either the {ey 
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eond Charles or James. His lordthip 
then moved that the judges thould be 
ordered to give their opinions of the 
tendency of the bill, and advife whe- 
ther it ought not to be rejedted as 
uaconttitutional and dangerous; but 
the peers expleded the motion atier a 
fhort debate. When the India Com- 
pany had been heard by countel again 
the bill, the Duke of Chandos moved 
for an adjournment; and the Duke of 
Portland took this opportunity of 
animadverting' on the improper free- 
dom which had been taken with the 
name and fentiments of a great perfo- 
mage. Earl Temple acknowleged the 
interview, and juftified the advice 
which he had given to his fovereign. 
On a divifion, the opponents of the 
bill had a majority of eight votes. 

*« In the next debate which occured 
on this fubje&t, when Earl Gower had 
pourtrayed the bill in the mof unta- 
vourable colours, the Earl of Carlifle 
exhibited a very different picture of 
it. It bore, in his eye, the veitiges 
of truth and propriety, the features 
of wildom and humanity. It held 
out a remedy for diforders which bad 
rifen to an alarming height, and pro- 
mifed the only fecurity tor the preter- 
vation of our Indian empire. Thefe 
praifes were dilallowed by the Earl of 
Coventry, but were juftified by the 


Earls of Sandwich and Derby. Lord 


Camden argued againft the bill, pro- 
nouncing it to be unjuft and ucconiti- 
tutional; and it was allo attacked by 
the eloquence of Lord Rawdon, Its 
rejection was now decided by a majo- 
rity of a9, the numbers being 95 and 
76. The Prince of Wales had betore 
given his fuffrage to it; but he did 
not vote on the final quettion. 

*¢ This bill tveems to have owed its 
trejectien to clamour and faction, ra- 
than toa real fenfe of its demerit, or 
a fincere conviction of its unjultifiable 
violence. It may be argued, that 
when the public faith is pledged toa 
charter by which certain privileges 
are granted, thole who expect to derive 
benefit from the grant ave bound to 
make a proper ule of thefe favours, 
and to keep conitantly in view the 
grand ebject of the inftitution; and 
that, if they fo grofsly fail in thefe 
re{peéts, as not only to endanger their 
own affociation, but even to expole 
to great injury and difgrace the nation 
to which they belong, ftriét juilice 


demands the revocation or the (ulpen- 
fion of duch charter, and the laws of 
honour fandction the demand ; for, the 
obligation being violated by one party, 
the promifes and {tipulations of the 
other allo become void, trom the very 
nature of the agreement. Om this 
ground the bill may be faid to have 
been ina great mea(ure juttified by the 
very repreheafible conduct of the Bah. 
India company. With regard to the 
allegation that it menaced the king 
with imperious control, we may ob- 
ferve, that the patronage of India, 
added to other fources of power, might 
have enabled an ambitious minifter to 
domineer over every branch of the 
legiflature ; and the influence of the 
king might have been more nominad 
than real, But it ought not to be 
forgotten, that, though the fovereign 
would not have had ‘the power of dil 
carding the new dire&tors of the affairs 
of Hindoftan, he could at any time 
diffolve the parliament oy which they 
were fupported, and, by thus appeal- 
ing to' the people, might obtain from 
their loyalty the means of re-eltablifa- 
ing his prerogative. 

“ The king’s iaterference in the 
deliberations of the peers cannot be 
fully approved by the true friends of 
the conititution. If he deemed the 
bill hoftile to his prerogative or to the 
rights of his fubjects, he was at liberty 
to with-hold his {anétion ; and anopem 
negative would have been more worthy 
ot the royal charaéter, than the excr= 
cife of irregular and clandeftine influ= 
ence. 

«* This mode of counteracting the 
bili did not efcape the feverity of par- 
liamentary animadvertion. Mr. Baker 
propoled, that the commons fhould 
declare it to be highly criminal to re- 
port any opinion of the king upon 
bill depending in either huule, with 
a view of influencing the votes of the 
members. Mr. William Pitt urged 
the houfe to difregard idle rumours; 
adding, that,’ if minilters really 
thought themilelves precluded, by the 
fecret influence of others, from the 
effective puriuit of their own meaiures, 
they ought immediately to refgn their 
employments. «4, Lord Nugent ap» 
plauded the conduct of Earl Temple, 
as an inftance of that good old Englifh 
{pirit which would not be fient in the 
movnent of danger, and of that patri- 
otic virtue which would check the 
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career of a daring faction. Lord 
North affirmed, that nore but thofe 
who, as minifters, were refponfible 
for their proceedings, had a sight to 
offer advice to nis majefty “on points 
depending in parliament. Mr. Fox 
teprobated the royal interference in 
legiflative deliberations as at all times 
unconttitu ional, but as particularly 
alarming when exercifed for the defeat 
of a bill which had been demanded by 
the moft urgent neceflity, had tri- 
umphed over ftrenuous oppofiticn by 
the force of argument, and had been 
honoured with the fanction ef a very 
confiderable majority of the moft re- 
fpe&tabie charafters in the nation. If 
fuch conduét thould be tamely endured 
the houle of commons, he faid, would 
become an organ of defpotifm, and 
its voice would degenerate into a mere 
echo of fecret influence. He rallied 
Mr. Pitt on his eagernefs to re-enter 
into office, and declared himfelf not 
unwilling to retire, when the will of 
majefty fhould be announced for that 
purpoie. If anew miniftry thould be 
formed without the confidence of that 
houfe or of the people, he had no de~ 
fire of being a member of fuch a ca- 
binet.—The motion pafled by a majo- 
rity of 73; and it was alfo voted, 
that whoever fhould advife the king 
to prevent or interrupt the difcharge 
of the important duty of providing a 
remedy for the evils of India, fhould 
be confidered as an enemy to his 
country. 

«¢ Thefe offenfive refolutions haf- 
tened the explofion of the king’s dif- 
pleafure againtt the two leaders of the 
coalition. A meflage was fent, foon 
after midnight, to Mr. Fox and Lord 
North, demanding the feals of their 
offices, without the indulgence or 
compliment of an interview. Their 
affociates in the miniftry were likewife 
diicarded, and the advice of Earl 
Temple and Mr. Pitt fupplied the 
vacancies. The Marquis of Car- 
marthen and Mr. Townfhend (who 
had been created lord Sydney) were 
conftituted Secretaries of State ; Earl 
Gower became prefident of the council, 
in the room of Lord Stprmont ; the 
great feal was again configned to 
Lord Thurlow; the privy feal was 
transferred from the earl of Carlifle 
to the dake of Rutland; the removal 
ef Lord Townfhend from the board 
ef ordnance made way for the re- 
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appointment of the Duke of Richmond 
and Lord Howe was placed at the 
head of the admiralty. Mr. Dundas 
was not forgotten amidft thefe changes, 
being appointed treafurer of the navy 5 
nor was Mr. Grenville left without 
an employment in the fervice of his 
country ; for he was declared paymafter 
of the forces, though he was not long 
permitted to enjoy that poft without 
the participation of Lord Mulgrave. 
Mr. Pitt fecured for himfelf the 
command of this new phalanx, and 
the chief dire&tion of affairs of ftate, 
by obtaining the combined offices of 
firit lord of the treafury and chancellor 
of the exchequer.” 

The deceale of Mr. Burke is thus 
briefly noticed. 

“© In the laft month of this fefficn, 
the country was deprived, by death*, 
of the political exertions of one of the 
greatelt men of ‘theage—Mr. Edmund 
Burke. He had for fome time retired 
from parliament, having refigned his 
feat to his fon, whofe deceaie in the 
flower of his age was a great fhock to 
his declining parent. That Mr. Burke 
poffeffed great abilities, and a genius 
fuperior to that which is ufually ob- 
ferved among mankind, will not, we 
think, be denied by any one. He had 
a great compafs of mind, a confider- 
able fhare of learning, and a never. 
failing ftream of eloquence. He 
adorned every fubjeét which he han- 
died, and animated every {peech with 
the excurfions of fancy and the charms 
of imagery. His allufions, however, 
were fometimes of the coarfett kind, 
drawn from the loweft objects of nature 
and of art. He was too digreffive, 
frequently deficient in argument, and 
fo ablurdly hyperbolical, that he 
would magnify a {peck to an immenie 
body, or, if it equally fuited the 
temporary purpofe of his oratory, 
would diminifh a mountain to a mole. 
hill. His inveétives, both in {peaking 
and writing, were fo bitter and fevere, 
that they feemed to argue a malignity 
of difpofition, though they rather 
proceeded from an irritability of tem- 
per. His political principles were 
more favourable toariftocratical claims 
than te popular freedom ; and he was 
in his heart a Tory even when he af- 
fected (during the American war) to 
be a zealous Whig. In private lite 
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he was generally benevolent and friend- 
ly; a kind hufband, father, and 
matter. He was. a pleating and in- 
ftructive companion ; and noone could 
long be a witnefs to his converfation 
without being convinced of the great 
eXterit of his underftanding.” 

The retreat of Mr. Pits from office 


- is thus defcribed—in which the hilto- 


rian has exprefled himéfelf with a manly 
independence. 

** In thefe debates occafional refe- 
rence was made to the cafe of the 
Hibernian catholics, whofe. claims, 
after the completion of the aét of 
union, formed a particular fubje% of 
difcuffion in the cabinet. The premier 
and Lord Grenville reprefented an ac- 
quiefcence in the withes ot thofe fe&- 
aries as neceflary for the perfeét con- 
folidation of the interefts of the united 
kingdom, and affirmed, that, as no 
danger could arife from it, policy re- 
quired the conceffion. Several of the 
royal counfellors expreffed oppofite 
fentiments ; and his majelty took a 
decided part in the difpute, alleging 
that the oath taken by him at his co- 
ronation precluded his affent to a 
fcheme which might in its confe- 
quences. endanger the religious efta- 
blithment. As this repugnance ob- 
ftruéted the recommendation of the 
meafure to the parliament, and dimi- 
nifhed the probability of its fuccefs, 
Mr. Pitt declared that he conceived 
himfelf bound by his duty, his con- 
fcience, and his honour, to refign that 
fituation in which he was not at full 
liberty to purfue his ideas of equity 
and public benefit. His refignation 
was accepted, as was alfo that of Lord 
Grenville ; and Earl Spencer, at the 
fame.time, relinquithed all concern in 
the affairs of the admiralty, which he 
had direéted with credit to himéelf and 
advantage to his country. 

és Whether the reafon alleged by 


Mr. Pitt for his retreat from office. 


formed. his real motive, or was merel 

a pretext, may fairly be doubted, 
We are inclined to imagine, that he 
was lefs influenced on this occafion 
by the difappointment of his hopes of 
gratifying the catholics of Ireland, 
than by a with to extricate himéfelf, 
with fome appearance of honour’, from 
that unpleafant fituation in which he 
had involved himfelf by his declara- 

Vou. Il, 


tions and his conduct during the war, 
He was convinced that peace was the 
general defire of the nation; and, 
being apprehenfive that his efforts for 
procuring it would not be fuccefs{ul, 
as he had rendered himfelf highly ob- 
noxious to the rulers of France, he 
refolved to give way to the appoint 
ment of a fucceflor, and thus make an 
Hag for an effectual negotiation, 

is mode of retreat, under the pre- 
tence of a difpute refpeéting the ca- 
tholics, was net very manly ; but, as 
the effect was fortunate, we thall not 
be fevere in examining or arraigning 
the policy which led to it. 

* After fome deliberation, his ma- 
jefty felected Mr. Addington for the 
office of his firft minifter. That gen- 
tleman had long been an intimate 
friend of Mr. Pitt, whofe influence 
had placed him in the chair of the 
houfe of commons, which he filled 
with high reputation. In point of. 
oratory he is inferior to his patron, 
but is perhaps equal to him in political 
wifdom. This, indeed, is faint praife 
from one who never confidered Mr, 
Pitt as a very judicious or able ftatef- 
man. Lord Hawkefbury was (elected 
for the vacancy occafioned by the 
refignation of Lord Grenville; and 
the Earl of St. Vincent was deemed a 
proper fucceffor to Earl Spencer. 

** The minifter ele&t having refign- 
ed the office of {peaker, Lord Hawkef- 
bury moved that Sir John Mitford 
fhould be called to the chair ; and the 
houfe agreed to the propofal. ‘The 
afpiring member hinted, that he did — 
not confider this dignity as the ne plus 
uliré ot his ambition, but merely as 
a ftep to other honours aad emolu- 
ments, 

“ Mr, Pitt remained in office after 
the virtual appointment of his friend, 
that he might adjuft the national ac- 
counts, and regulate the fupplies of * 
the year. About forty-two millions, 
he thought, would be requifite for the 
different fervices of the empire.* He 
mentioned a loan of twenty-five mil- 
lions and a half among the ways and 
means, exclufive of two millions and 
a half borrowed for Ireland. The new 





* In the following June, Mr. Ad- 
dington eftimated the fupplies beyond 
the amount of 46,800,000 pounds, 
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taxes were impofed on tea and fugar, 
on paper, notes and deeds, poftage of 
letters, horfes, &c. he 

« A febrile indifpofition with which 
the king was feized retarded the pub- 
lic bufinefs. It was apprehended that 
a regency would be neceffary; but 
the return of health, after an illnefs 
of three weeks, enabled his majefty to 
renew his attention to affairs of ftate, 
He then gratified Mr. Addington with 
a formal appointment to the two offices 
which Mr, Pitt had fo long enjoyed ; 
fabftituted Lord Hobart and Mr. 
Charles Yorke, for Mr. Dundas and 
Mr. Windham (who had followed the 
example of refignation ;) and fent the 
Earl of Hardwicke to Ireland as iord- 
lieutenant.” 

Refpeéting the Peace of Amiens, the 
writer has Liens joft remarks, with 
which the volume clofes. 

** In negotiating a args 
three objects ought to be kept in view 
honour, advantage, and /fecurity. 
That we fucceeded in all thefe defira- 
ble points of attainment, none will be 
fo hardy as to affirm, After the fre- 

uent boafts of a full determination of 
acquiring indemnity, the dereliction 
of the far greater part of our conquetts, 
and the lofs of the effect of a brilliant 
feries of naval triumphs, befides a very 
oppreffive augmentation of the national 
debt, prefent a fcene remarkably and 
effentially different from the profpec 
to which we were taught to look for- 
ward. The bomour of a negotiation 
does not con/ift in being diflodged from 
the commanding pofts which the con- 
duétors of the war affected to occupy 
and to fecure, or in being fucceffively 
driven to the laft verge of evafion ; 
nor will fuch a clofe of* hoftility be 
confidered as a material advantage by 
the senerality of political fpeculators ; 
and, in point of fécurity, we have lefs 
reafon to boalt of our complete ability 
of felf-defence than we had before the 
war commenced its mifchievous career, 
Yet the minifters deferve not the feve- 
rity of cenfure. They had a difficult 
tak to execute. The unfortunate 

redicament in which the preceding 
5 as of the cabinet had involved the 
nation, rendered pease particularly 
neceffary ; and the extraordinary and 
portentous increafe of the power of 
Pratice, with the high claims of a na- 
tion which aceufed Great Britain of 
the guilt of aggreffion, precluded the 


hope of favourable or beneficial terms. 
Viewed with reference to this ftate of 
affairs, the treaty of Amiens calls for 
acquiefcence and approbation, rather 
than difguft, objeétion, or complaint ; 
and, if it fhould not be permanent, 
the fault will be that of the rath ftatef- 
man whofe impolicy promoted by war 
the extenfion of Gallic power, not that 
of the prudent minifter whofe endea= 
vours were exerted for the reftoration 
of peace. In the mean time, let us 
not give way to pufillanimity or def- 
pondence. Though our fecurity has 
been diminifhed, our refources are by 
no means contemptible. Confining 
our views to infular defence, we may 
defy the threatening itorm; and, by 
the terrors of a naval war, we may 
humble the arrogance of the enemy, 
and produce a defire of continued 


peace. 
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[Continued from page 389.] 
HAs given copious extracts 
from the life of Richardfon, by 
Mrs. Barbauld, we fhall feleét her 
account of the correfpondents, and 
then a few of the letters themfelves. 

But firft of the correfpondents. 

« The correfpondents of Richard- 
fon were either thofe conne&ted with 
him by bufinefs, by perfonal friend= 
thip, or thofe attraéted by his fame 
as af authors A large proportion of 
themare ladies. It has been obferved 
how fond he was of female fociety. 
In this he refembled another amiable 

enius, the author of the Tafk ; both 
elt the depreffing influence of a bath. 
ful fenfibility, and both felt their 
hearts opénid by the carefling man- 
ners ‘and delicate attentions oF female 
friendfhip. There was, indeed, this 
great difference; Cowper's  referve 
was conttitutional, Richardfon’s, pro- 
bably, was owing to the want of an 
early familiarity with genteel life. 

UM The carlieft correfpundent upon 
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this lit is Aaron Hill, a man of 
fome real genius, a warm heart, and 
a generous diipofition. He wrote 
feveral plays, was at owe time mana- 
ev of the theatre; feveral poems, one 
in praife of Czar Peter, called the 
Northern Siar, yet is better known to 
moft readers of the prefent day, by 
the lines Pope beftowed upon hith in 
the Duaciad, than by his own works, 
Conicious of originality of thought, 
which he really had, he affected to 
defpife the public talte ; and fondly 
ophefied, that pofterity would read 
fis works when Pope’s were fallen 
into oblivion. He did not fo far truft 
to pofterity, however, as not to reta- 
liate on his fatirift in fome finithed 
lines, which may bear a comparifon 
with Pope's on Addifon, 
*¢ Hill was a {chemer, an unfue-~ 
cefsful one ali his life. During the 
reateft part of this corre(pondenee, 
fe lived retired at Plaiftow, an aguith 
fituation, from which the healih of 
himéelf and his family feem to have 
fuffered much. In this retirement he 
wrote feveral poems; the followin 
lines, in which he {peaks of himfelt, 
are very touching : 


6 Covér’d in Fortune’s thade, I reft 
reclin’d, 

My griets all filent, and my joys re- 
fign’d; . 

With patient eye life’s coming gloom 
furve 

Nor thake th’ odthating fands, nor 
bid them ftay ; 

Yet, while from life my fetting prof- 
pects fly, 

Fain would my mind’s weak offspring 
thun to die ; 

Fain would their hope fome light thro’ 
time explore, 

The name's kind pafsport, when the 
man’s no more.” 


** His ftyle, in his letters, is turgid 
and cloudy, but every now and then 
illuminated with a ray of genius; as, 
when {peaking of his hectic com- 
plaints, he favs, (alluding to the 
march of the Iiraelites) ‘they are 
a cloud by day, and a pillar of fire 
by night.’ Hill wanted judgment and 
temper. He {peaks with unmeafared 
contempt of thofe he diflikes, and is 
equally lavith in panegyric. Richard- 
fon has written on the back of fome 


of his letters—‘ Too high praile.’ 
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Their friendthip appears to have been 
warm and unintertupted. 

«s Of the author of the * Night 
Thoughts” it is uaneceffaty to give 
any information. He was in the de- 
cline of his genitis when he was mol 
conneéted with Richardfon, and feems 
to have been often benefited by the 
judgment of the lattér in his publica. 
tions; yet his litters are agreeable ; 
they thew tlie turn for antithelis, and 
bold {welling expreflion, which always 
diftinguith him, and a ftrong fenfé of 
religion, tinétured with gldom, : 

© With Mr. Edwards, of Turrick 
in Buckinghanilhire, author of the 
Canons of Criticifm, and Sonnets, 
Richardfon maintained a cordial, affec. 
tionate, and long-continued friendhhip. 
His letters are not brilliant, but he 
feems to have been a very good, pious, 
and kind-hearted man. I fear, in- 
deed, his charity did not include 
Bifhhop Warburton. 

*¢ Richardfon was intimate with 
the two Miis Colliers, aid with Mile 
Fieldings, filters to the novel writer. 
Mifs S, Fielding wrate the Governefs, 
David Simple, and fome other pieces, 
all well received by the public. Mifs 
Jane Collier, in conjunttion with 
Milfs Patty Fielding, wrote the Cry, 
a novel that had fome fiin. She died 
poor, and her filter retired to the 
Ifle of Wight, then cheap and littl 
frequented; and her refignation was 
mixed with the pang inflicted by foli- 
tarinefs and negledt. Richatdion's 
letters to her are foothing, and yet 
infinuate wholefome advice. 

* To {peak of Latitia Pilkington 
is to fyeak of a tale of other times ; 
yet the tale may be ufeful, to thew 
how dow a woman may fall who has 
parted with her virtue. That the 
companion of Swift and Delany 
adorned with wit and beauty; thould 
be reduced to lie upon ffraw in a 
night-cellar, and weep over her daugh- 
ter’s mileonducét, without having, as 
fhe pathetically expreffés it, ‘ the 
right to find fault with hér that ano- 
ther mother would have had, prefents 
a ftriking leffon. Her letters are tod 
complimeutary, but have an eafy flow 
of expreffion, and thew, if the was 
fincere, that the was fufceptible of the 
gratitude to whieh Richardfon’s kind- 
nels gave him fo juft a claim. — 

** Cibber’s intimacy with Richard- 
fon was after the moft diffipated part 
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of his life was over; but the fprightly 
veteran fhews, in every line, the man 
of wit, and the man of the world. 

*¢ Mrs, Sheridan was an eftimable 
woman: good fenfe, and calm good 
humour, are faid to have character- 
ifed her. She wrote Sidney Bidulph, 
of which Dr. Johnfon faid to her— 
‘I know not, Madam, whether you 
have a right, on moral Y gr apie to 
make your readers fuffer fo much.’ 
She alfo wrote the comedy of the 
Difcovery, and’ other pieces. She 
died at Blois, whither Mr. Sheridan 
had retired on account of his affairs. 
He had been driven from the Dublin 

‘theatre (of which he was manager, 
and which he had brought to a ftate 
of order and decorum, from great 
Jicentioufnefs) by an oppofition, and, 
for five years, he fupported himfelf in 
London by his literary exertions. 

*€ Mils Mulfo was a favourite cor- 
refpondent of Richardfon; he loved 
to draw out her reafoning powers, 
then beginning to untold themfelves. 
He engaged her in a controverfy on 
the uadioes of filial obedience; but 
her part of it, with the reft of her 
letters, was withdrawn from the col- 
lection after Richardfon’s death. 

“© With the worthy families of 
Highmore and Duncombe, afterwards 
united by the marriage of Milfs 
Highmore to Mr. Duncombe, junior, 
author of the Feminead, Richardfon 
was much conncéted. Mr. High- 
more was a painter of eminence,—at 
atime, indeed, when the arts were at 
a very low ebb in England, the reigns 
of George the Firft and Second. He 
painted moft of Richardfon’s charac- 
ters. Clariffa, in a Vandyke drefs; 
the Harlowe family, Clementina, and 
twelve prints of the hiftory of Pamela, 
were engraved from his pencil. 

« Milfs Sutton was the daughter of 
the Countefs of Sunderland, by Ro- 
bert Sutton, Eq. 

«© Mrs. Donnellan, a maiden lady, 
and Mrs. Delany, were among the 
molt judicious of Richardfon’s cor- 
re{pondents ; they criticiled his works 
with a friendly treedom. Mrs. Dews 
was filter to Mrs. Delany. 

‘* Mifs Weltcombe’s letters thew 
pret {weetnefs, mo:lefty, and the 

igheft reverence for her adopted 
father. 

‘« Mr. Skelton was a fingular eha- 
raéter ; molt fingular, perhaps, in his 
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uncommon benevolence. Placed ia 
the wildeft part of Ireland, amongft 
a people who differed more from the 
brvtes around them in the evils to 
which human wants expofed them, 
than in any improvements or advan- 
tages with which human intelle& had 
fupplied them, he devoted his life, 
(the life of a fcholar) and, in a year 
of f{carcity, facrificed his books, (the 
treafure of a {cholar) for their relief. 
He was of an athletic make, and had 
often occafion to exercife his perfonal 
courage, as well as his pattoral care, 
amongft his flock. He ufed to go 
out attended by a great dog, and a 
ftout labourer, armed, as well as 
himfelf, with a huge club, when he 
made his paftoral vifits in the neigh- 
bourhood. His conneétion with Mr. 
Richardfon bore upon two points: 
his good offices exerted towards his 
friend in the affair of the piracy, and 
in getting in his Irith debts (no eafy 
matter to perform) and on the publi- 
cations he fent to Mr. Richarfon’s 
prefs. He was efteemed a writer of 
ftrength and acumen in the controver- 
fial line. His letters are frank and 
hearty; they thew him occafionally 
fubject to the pettifhnefs of low fpirits, 
and it is bevel ah to obferve with what 
tendernefs, forbearance, and calm rea. 
foning, his friend fmooths away the 
roughne(s of his difpofition. There 
is a life of Skelton publifhed in Ire- 
land, which is worth reading, as it 
gives many particulars of an original 
and eccentric charaéter. He was, at 
length, tranfplanted to Dublin; but 
too late to change his manners from 
the ruftic to the urbane. 

“* Mark Hildefley, bithop of Sodor 
and Man, was, before his promotion 
to that See, vicar of Hitchen, in 
Hertfordthire, and restor of Holwell, 
in the county of Bedtord, He dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf by a moft diligent 
attendance on the duties of his parith, 
preaching, catechifing, and diftribut. 
ing good books. In his bithopric he 
fueceeded Dr. Wilfon, who had begun 
a tranflation of the Bible into the 
Manks language, which Hildefley 
completed. 

‘© The foreign correfpondences of 
Richardion turn chiefly on the tranf- 
lations of his works} not many, 
therefore, have been given; but thofe 
of Mrs. Klopftock, muft intereft every 
reader, She is buried near Hamburgh, 
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and an epitaph, in verfe, of twenty 
lines, compofed by her hufband, is 
infcribed on her tomb. Mr. Klop- 
ftock never married again till, in his 
old age, a few years before his death, 
he had the ceremony performed be- 
tween himfelf and a kinfwoman, who 
lived with him, in order to entitle 
her, as his widow, to the pentions he 
enjoyed from different courts. It is 
prefumed the reader of tafte will not 
with that Mrs. Klopftock’s letters 
had been put into better Englih. 

«¢ Mr. Stinftra, the Dutch minifter, 
who tranflated Clariffa, is the fame 
who wrote a tract againit Count Zin- 
zendorff, and his followers, with ex- 
tra&s from their hymns, and other 
writings, in which their enthufiaim 
and indecency is fully expofed. [t 
was traaflated into Englith, by Ri- 
mius. Stinftra, as a divine, feems to 
make fome fcruple of tranflating a 
novel; but he fatisfied himéelf by 
the moral tendency of Richard{on's. 
Gellert, the author of the Fables; 
and Clairaut, a celebrated mathema- 
tician, were alfo among Richard{on's 
tranflators. 

*¢ But the largeft contributor to this 
correl{pondence was Lady Bradhaigh, 
of whole family and connections tome 
account may be acceptable. 

‘She married (after a perfevering 
courthhip, on his part, of ten years, 
as the herfelf informs us) Sir Roger 
Bradthaigh, of Haigh, near Wigan, 
in Lancafhire, at which place they 
lived in what~ was called the true 
Englith ttile of country gentry, betore 
the villa of the manutaéturer had 
eclipfed, by its ephemeral {plendour, 
the paternal feat of the heredicary 
landholder, 

* Haigh is a large old-built man- 
fion; the grounds and gardens are 
laid out in that ttvle which modern 
refinement has difcarded tor one which 
is generally admitted to be more agree- 
able to true tafte, though, periaps, 
it may not be calculated to give more 
pleafure. Sir Roger's eftate was in 
the midft of the mines of that moft 
elegant {pecies of coal calied the can- 
nel, or candle coal, which, it is well 
known, takes a high and beautitui 
polith. Of this material, Laty Brad- 
fhaigh built'a fummer houie. From 
its colour, like black marbie, and its 
combuftible nature, it may be confi- 
dered as a kind of contrat to the 


brilliant ice-palace of the Emprefs of 
Rufhia. 

“* Lady Bradfhaigh bore the charac« 
ter of a moft worthy, pious, and 
charitable woman. Sir Roger and 
herfelf were a very happy couple, as, 
indeed, fufficiently appears from the 
letters. She was active and managing, 
and her large houfhold was fo regu- 
lated as to bea pattern of order and 
decorum. They had no children. 
Lady Bradfhaigh lived many years at 
Haigh, as a widow, keeping up the 
fame tile of chearful hofpitality as in 
her hufband’s life-time, She died at 
an advanced age, above eighty, with 
all the fentiments ef a piety which 
had been habitually wrought into the 
conftitution of her mind. 

“* Lady Bradfhaigh’s mental quali- 
fications feem to have been a good 
deal of found native fenfe, and ftrong 
feeling, with a lively impreffible ima- 
gination. She wrote with eafe, and 
was fond of writing. She had a 
chearful and generous difpofition, as 
well as great natural vivacity, and in 
her letters exhibited a flow of expref 
fion, which, it the critic will not 
admit to be wit, muft at lealt be al. 
lowed to rile to an agreeable [pright. 
linels. 

‘* Ladies, at that period, were far 
from enjoying thofe advantages of 
education which offer themtelves to 
the prefent rifing generation; at a 
diftance trom the metropolis, efpeci- 
ally, a reading female was a fort of 
phenomenon, and the county in which 
Lady Bradthaigh lived was, by no 
means, the firit to tree itfelf from 
theie tymptoms of rufticity. Ac- 
cordingly, we ovferve in the corre 
foondence, that Ladv Bradthaigh was 
much diftured by the tear of being 
known by her neighbours to corres 
{pond with an author, and to efcape 
tire unputation, very ingenieully, after 
Richard{on nad tent his portrait, 
changed his name into Dickenion, that 
the queltions aiked her about her 
diftant friend, might not betray her 
fecret. She, indeed, was by no meang 
a literary woman, aod Richardfon 
coinbats the narrownels of her noe 
tions on the iubjeét of fennale learning ; 
yct the read a great variety of Enginty 
books, and ‘er remarks upon them 
ars, in general, judicious. In the 
tubjects of controverly between here 
felt and her correipoudent, fhe would 
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oftener have the betterof the argu- 


ment, if Richardfon had not laid hold 
on ftrong and unguarded expreffions 
to teaze and perplex her, and many 
topics he infifted on, evidently for the 
fake of argument. Av excellent heart 
is thewn by this lady throughout the 
whole ; the feems to have been rather 
@ hearty friend and a clever active 
woman, than a polithed one, She 
had the higheft veneration for Rich- 
ardfon, and for his productions. The 
eager and pafliovate intereft the took 
in the ftory of Clariffa, though car- 
ried to alinoft a whimfical excets, does 
honour to the powers ef the author, 
and the feelings of the lady. She 
feems to have confidered Clariffa and 
Lovelace as. real beings, whole fate 
the writer held in his hands.—* Pray, 
Sir, make her happy, you can fo ea- 
fily do it! Pray reform him! Will 
you not favea foul, Sir?’ The cir- 
cumftances in which the correfpond- 
ence begun and was carried on, under 
a feigned name, for above a year, 
bear a romantic caft, and the gradual 
fteps of the difcovery cannot fail of 
amuling the reader. No lover ever 
expected his miftvefs with greater 
ardour than the grave Richardion 
feems to have felt for his ingagaita, 
when he paced fo fruitlefsly up and 
down the Mall, gazing with expecta. 
tion at every lady he met. Indeed, 
they were very near teafing one ano- 
ther into ferious ill-humour on the 
occafion.— Though Lady Bradthaigh 
did not give the kind of afliftance 
many imagined to Richardfon, he 
often made ule of her remarks and 
eriticifms, To mention a trivial in- 
ftance, he altered the monih of July, 
in which he had originally made Mifs 
Byron come up to. London, to Janu. 
ary, on her reprefentation that July 
was. not the feafon which would be 
ehofen, for a young lady to fee the 
town, Her letters extend from the 
year 3750 to the-death of Richard- 
fon, a period of eleven years. They, 
together with Richardfon’s aniwers, 
wouid alone make feveral volunés, I 
believe as-many as the whole of this 
publication, a proot, by the way, 
that the bookéfeller and the editor have 
had forme mercy on the public. 

“ Lady Echlin was the filter of 
Lady Bradthaigh, and wife to Sir 
Robert Echlin, nephew, by marriage, 
two Mr.-Tickell, the friend of -Addi- 


fon. With the Tickells, with Lady 
Lambard, and other worthy people, 
fhe was very refpe&tably connected, 
as alfo with the good Bifhop Hildefley, 
whole preferment to the Ifle of Man 
the compares to the banifhment of St. 
John to the Ifland of Patmos. Her 
country feat, at Villa Rula, was on 
the fea-coaft, directly oppofite to his 
refidence. Lady Echlin had not the 
parts and vivacity of her fifter; the 
feems to have been rather a good and 
pious, than a brilliant woman: but 
piety and goodnefs it is always pleaf- 
ing to contemplate. She appears, 
indeed, from her favourable mention 
of the Countefs of Huntingdon, and 
other circumftances, to have been of 
that clafs who make piety not only 
the regulater of their conduct, but 
the bufinefs of their lives. One 
might fuppofe novels would form a 
fmall part of the reading of fuch a 
woman, but the novels of Richardfon 
were received by his adimirers as 
manuals of inftruétion, and Lady 
Echiin, in particular, confidered the 
morality of them, not only as the 
indifpenfible, but as the only material 
point. She too was feized with the 
defire of altering Clariffa, and makin 
wp the ftory to her own mind, which 
the accordingly executed, and after 
fome hefitation and reluétance com- 
municated to Richardfon.—She had 
reformed Lovelace by means pf a Dr, 
Chriftian, and made him die after a 
a lingering illneis, occafioned by re- 
morfe, though the laft outrage is not 
fuppofed to be committed. Though 
Richardfon, after he had read her 
alterations, let her off very gently, 
one cannot but fulped he muft fecretly 
fmile at the pretumption which had 
induced fo inierior a hand to lay 
colours upon his canvas, Lady Ech- 
lin lived chiefly in England, aiter the 
became a widow. 

“* Nothing tends fo ftrongly to place 
us in the avidit of the generations that 
are paft, as a perufal of their corre- 
fpondence. To have their very letters, 
their very hand-writing betore our 
eyes, gives, a more intimate feeling 
of their exiftence, than any other 
memorial of them. To fee the heart 
that is now chilled with age, or cold 
in the duft, pouring forth its firt 
youthtul feelings; to fee the hopes 
and fears, the friendfhips ayd animo- 
fitics, the pains and caxes of life, as 


























i¢ paffes on; infpires the foul witha 
tender melancholy, We fee fome, 
riow eftablithed in fame, who at firit 
advanced timid and doubting of their 
own powers; others funk imto obli- 
vion, who had the higheft confidence 
in them; we fee fecret kindnefles 
brought to light; and where there 
has been affectation of ary kind, we 
fee it did not avail, but that the man 
is known, and the real motives of his 
actions, through all the gloffes he puts 
on. We compare the tar-water of 
dne age with the medicated airs of 
another, and the waters of Tunbridge 
with the fea-bathing places, and we 
find both equally inctlicacious againt 
the long-rooted malady, and touched 
with a deep feeling of the vanity of 
life, we cry out wich Thompfoa— 


¢ Where now are fled 
Thofe bufy buftling days—thole gay- 
' fpent nights— 
Thofe veering thoughts—thofle long - 
ings after fame? 
All now are vanifh’d! virtue fole 
furvives, 
Immortal, never- failing friend of man, 
His guide to happinefs on high.” 


The fir letter tha be that of 
Aaron Hill, concerning Britith wines, 
in which he was a bold projeétor. 

‘© TO MR. RICHARDSON, 
‘Sept. 17, 1740. 
*¢ Dear Sir, 

«© T have been fo long, and fo 
fhamefully filent, where I have been 
called upon daily, by the warmeft 
affeftion, to break through the unac~ 
countable languor, and fead you my 
thanks for your many obliging enqui- 
ries after my Aealth, that nothing 
ought to procure me your pardon, 
but the almoft inconceivable degree to 
which I have wanted it. EF knew 
your good-nature fo well, that I or- 
dered myfelf to be reported (to the 
meffengers you fo kindly and fre- 

uently fent) in a very different fate 
rom that which was a long time my: 
true one. And, even after 1 was 
really recovered, in the ufual fignifi- 
cation of the word, my mind under- 
went a new malady, and I fickened 
into a reftraint of my fentiments. A 
reftiefs feverith unaptnefs for repofe or 
reftetion, carried me about (like the 
childven of Ifracl in their marches) 
with a cloud by day, and a fire-by 
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night: and, in fhort, all the plague 
of our climate took an abfolure and 
pérmitted poffeffion of my faculties. 

** Tt, in all this (uffution of thought, 
I remember any thing with an idea of 
pleafure, it is, that I never forgot you 
a day; nor remembered you without 
impreffions of gigdnefs. I am now, 
I thank God, greatly changed for the 
better ; and moft heartily hope T thalt 
hear that you have continued to enjoy 
that new profpect. you were beginni 
to form from the tuccels of your lak 
application. 

« T have lately, with the greatett 
fatistaction, read over your beautiful 
prefent of Sir Thomas Roe’s Negoti- 
ations in Turkey. But, as full as I 
acknowledge that author to be of a 
wildom, dicernment, and fpirit, fo 
much wanting in the feeblenets of our 
modern ftate-maxims, I owe moft of 
the pleafure he gave me to the difco- 
very I made, with aftonifiment, as £ 
turned over the book, that your com- 
prehenfive and excellent index of heads 
had drawn every thing out of the 
body ! 

*¢ "You was very obliging to fend 
me Mr. Miller's new volume. I read 
all his pieces-with profit. I do not 
love our {wallow-lixe writers of gar- 
dening, who dip and {kim into every 
body’s pool, Mr. Mitler dives under 
the {urface, and .brings up what he 
finds at the bottom. One is pleafed 
with and initruéted by his writings. 

* Bat I objerve,in dome parts ot his 
difeourfe on the new fpirit tor vine~ 
yards that is rifing in England, Mr, 
Miller feems to think with «ifcourage- 
ment coneerning the fuccefs of that 
proje&. FT hope he will foon have the 
pleafure to find that his wifhes are 
more in the right than his fears. [ 
think F can venture to promile my 
country, that her wines, in a few 
years, fhalbhold at leaft equal rank 
with the French. It is not tne in= 
confiderable advantage they have of 
ns in regard to the difference of lati~ 
tude that throws us behind them; it 
is rather the natuval curtain that is 
drawn between us and the fun, the 
ifland vapours and clouds:that hang 
over our fields and our fpirits } Phi 
unripening infience of moiture is 
the bar to our hopes without doorss 
and compels us (if we would: have. 
wines fit for drinking) to correét in 
the cellar that green, hard, and tape 
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tarous quality, to which we owe the 
difgrace of our vintages, 

*¢ But the difficulty is, how fhail 
this end be obtained ? They who mix 
foreign wines with the Englith, if 
French, marry beggars together, and 
by their union increafe but their po- 
verty: if Spanifb, overlay our thin 
produé&, and induce the {pecifical fla- 
vour (though with the body a great 
deal diminifhed) of the additional wine 
they make choice of. Ali the while, 
this is no Englith produce. If they 
ufe raifins, the fame difadvantage, as 
to flavour, prevails; befides the una- 
voidable conlequence of a heavy, flat, 
difguftive infipidnefs, which is made 
Rill worfe by thofe who, inftead of 
raifins, ufe fugar. And as for'their 
endeavours who by mixture of {pirits 
would hope to add the ftrength they 
find wanting, they are, more than all 
others, miitaken; and, inftead of in- 
creafing the body, that is, the con- 
fiftence and weight of the wine, only 
add a lean drynefs, and thin rapid 
tharpnefs, to the native aufterity of 
the liquor. 

‘¢ | {peak with affurance, concern- 
ing the foregoing weak helps, having, 
for a long courte of years, made and 
varied, to no purpofe, the experiments 
of them all; till I grew weary, at laft, 
of the trials, and threw them into the 
lift of Solomon’s vanities. 

** At length (that I might not have 
it to fay, I once travelled much to no 
purpofe at all) it came into my 
thoughts, that, in Candia, and 
Rhodes, and two or three other of the 
iflands of Greece, I had feen them 
boiling their newly-prefled muf? (before 
fermentation) into avery thick, yrup- 
like confiftence ; which I take to be 
the fame thing the Spaniards call cute, 
and put in practice in the parts about 
Alicant and Malaga. Though I was 
Very young at that time, I remember 
I had the curiofity of afking the caufe 
of the procefs; and was anfwered, 
that the grapes in thofe countries al- 
ways ripening toa vilcid and clammy 
excefs, the juice that they yielded came 
too thick into the vat, and carried 
along with it fuch a mucilaginous 
texture of fibres, as not only pro- 


longed fermentation till it induced an 


acidity on the wine, but alfo kept it 
in a ropy indifpafition to fettle; fo 
that, to acerlerate the fining of the 
she wine, they had found out this me- 


thod of boiling, the muft: whereby, 
the pulp becoming liquified, the 
ftrings were no longer fulpended, but 
grew naked and -thready, and funk 
eafily down with the faces. 

‘* You have met with a great many 
meh,in your time, who were unex- 
pectedly got to the end of their lives, 
juft as they were beginning the plan 
of their purpofes. You fee an image 
of it jut now. I was come tothe 
end of my fheet, when I had fearce 
reached the middle of my ftory. 

‘* But I was telling you a remedy 
for wines, that are by nature too rich, 
and in a climate where grapes ripen 
tov much, You wiil wonder of what 
ufe fuch a praétice can be, with re- 
gard fo a country where the wines are 
fo poor, that the grapes {carce ever 
ripen at all. But it is fo eafy te 
graft different fruits on one ftock, 
that a very little reflection threw a 
benefit in my way from this ilight 
obfervation, that will, I hope, prove 
no fmall one to my country. I cone 
fidered that jejune unripe juices want 
two qualities of wine, that is, body 
and foftne(s. It was obvious that 
the firt of thefe two could not fail to 
be a confequence of boiling down new 
muft to athird, more or léfs, of its 
original quantity; for nothing eva~- 
porating before fermentation, but the 
watery parts of a liquor, it follows, 
that if two parts be wafted in boiling, 
the third will be three. times as thick 
as it would have been in its natural 
condition. And, as to the fecond 
thing wanting, the foftnefs, I expected, 
what fell out in the experiment, that 
the boiling would not only {weeten the 
juice, but precipitate a great part of 
the tartar, to the increafe of both 
{moothnefs and flavour. 

“+ But here arofe an unforefeen difi- 
culty, which, at laft, I had the good 
fortune to get over. The muft, fo 
entiched from its fyruppy confiftence 
of body, and an indilpofition to ferment 
(an effect it derived from the boiling), 
lay inaétive and ftill in the pipes, and 
found the autuinn and winter of Eng- 
land. too cold to allow itto work; and, 
even when next fummer came on, often 
pafled the warm months in the fame 
calm condition, fo that thefe were the 
two extremes of the profpedt; either 
improving the confiltence of the mutt, 
it became incapable of working fo 
much as it ought, or leaving it in its 
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fatural gteennefs, it would fret, with 
renewed fermentations upon every mild 
change of the weather, till the poor 
body it brought ‘from the grape was 
deftroyed, and the wine became un- 
drinkably acid. 

*¢ The medium I happened to find, 
was to boil down one proper propor- 
tion into an exceflive thick cute, and 
therewith feed the other, left to work 
according to its natural tendency, fo 
as.to prolong and invigorate the fer- 
mentation till the oils were fufficiently 
rarefied, and the falts as completely 
expanded; and a body produced of 
force to fultain all the tumult, and 
fheath the twocontraries, in a flavor- 
ous and fpirited {moothnefs. 

“© See, dear Sir, the hiltory of the 
wine I have fent you a talte of, It 
waits on you, perhaps, before it is fo 
bright, as it would have been the 
eafielt thing in the world to have made 
it. But, none of the wine-cooper’s 
arts having been permitted to debauch 
its true Englith firmnefs of heart, I 
was refolved to ufe none in the fining 
it down, but have left it, in every 
particular, to nature; fo.led, but net 
puthed, as you have,feem in the fore- 
going part of this letter; and, I am 
miftaken, if France can produce fuch 
a Burgundy. I: believe it would be 
proper to put the bottles (for one 
night at lealt), down into a cellar, be- 
fore you tafte the wine ; it having been 
battled but yelterday from the catk, 
and probably a little warmed by the 
carriage. 

“© And now, dear Sir, I will tell 
you why I fent you the wine, with fo 
long a defcription of its manner of 
making. In the firft, I confulted 
your health; in the fecond, your 
pleafure. What I mean by your plea- 
fure, I will explain by and by ; giving 
your health, as it deferves, the firit 
place in my meanings. It i: not 
above a month or fix weeks fince, when 
obferving the quick lively tafte to be 
juft what I withed it; and that, not. 
withitanding the brifk fprightly fla- 
vour, the wine feemed to carry a full 
and deep ftrength of body, I took a 
fancy to compare (in an eXperiment 
from diftillation of two equal quanti- 
ties), not foreign Burgundy, for that, 
I made no doubt, was much weaker, 
but the ftrongett French claret I could 
get, in order to-try it againi this 
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produ& of England. The effeS% was, 
that from the claret I obtained a fixth 
part of the quantity in fpirit; from 
the Englith Burgundy, a full fourth ; 
which being more, by one in five, 
than the oldeit port wines will produce, 
gave me an inclination to drink itevery 
day fince that time: and my: recovery 
fo immediately and furprifingly fol- 
lowed, that I cannot help flattering 
myfelf, you will feel fome good con- 
fequences, yourfelf, in regard to the 
diforder on your fpirits. 

“ And now I amr come to the laft 
thing, your pleafure. You may remem- 
ber that about the end of the fummer 
before this, you fent me Mr. Miller’s 


‘folio volume, wherein he had been 


very full on that head, though it had 
not been printed in the octavo edition. 
He has there a paragraph, that hints 
at feeding thin wines, when they fret 
overmuch, with fome of the fame kind 
of grapes the muft had been made of ; 
nd. the idea yet arofe in my mind, 
from his ule of the fignificant expref- 
fion of feeding, to the new manner of 
ufing my cute, with a fuccefs that has 
anfwered my beft expeétation. And 
I am fure it will give you a pleafure 
to find yourfelf contributing, fo im- 
mediately, the occafion to which [ 
owed the improvement. 

‘* I looked back in this place, and 
am frightened to fee myfelf at the 
bottom of the eighth page of a letter! 
I {hatch off my pen, with aftonifhment! 
and haften to tell you that, whether 
too filent, as lately, or too much the 
reverfe, as at prefent, 

“T am always, your’s, &c. 
** A. Hitt.” 

We fhall alfo give two of Mr. 
Strahan’s letters concerning Edinburgh 
aud Glafgow. 

** To MR. RICHARDSON. 
“¢ Edinburgh, Aug. 24, 1749+ 
*¢ Dear Sir, 

€ If I were to be long ata diftance 
from you, I fancy I thould become 
as troublefome in writing, as you have 
experienced, to your colt, I have often 
been in talking to you, as every thing 
I fee puts me in mind of you.—What 
would Mr. Richardfon think of this? 
—Here is room for his praife ;— and 
here for his cenfure :— this would raile 
his compaflion ; this his indignation ; 
this would touch his benevolent heave 
with joy; and here he would exercif® 
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his charity; this man’s folid fenfe 
would delight him ; the ladies would, 
in general, charm him; and the honeft 
prejudices of many, in favour of their 
native country, would make him fmile, 
Thefe, and many other fuch-like 
thoughts often occur to me, fo that I 
am oftener in your-company than you 
imagine. The civilities I daily meet 
with, and the hofpitality with which 
I am entertained, are not to be ex- 
preffed. I have nothing to do but go 
from feaft to feaft, the manners of the 
better part of this country bearing a 
very neat refemblance tothofe of North 
End. Iam overwhelmed with their 
kindnefs, fo that I mult really make 
my ftay here at fhort us poffible, left 
living thus riotoufly thoald prejudice 
my health, Bat no more ot this till 
I fee you—a pleafure I truly long 
for. 

*¢ At intervals, as Lam now almot 
become a ftranger to this country, and 
am poffibly now taking my leave of it, 
I vifit what is ancient or curious. 
Yefterday I paid my compliments to 
the remains of King James the Fifth, 
and fhook Lord Darnley by the hand ; 
he was Queen Mary's hufband, you 
well know, and was leven foot eight 
inehes in ftatute: a portly perfonage 
once, and now—what we muft all be. 
O what a pleafing melancholy filled me 
on behulding theit venerable remains. 
To fee the very bodies of two {uch 
great men, who exifted two centuries 
ago, is a curiofity indeed. They are 
in the chapel ot Holyrood Houle, a 
very noble ftru€ture, but almoft en- 
tirely demolifhed at the revolution, 
and fince utterly neglected. Here mo- 
numents of men, like men, decay? 
Bat, however, the outfide is firm, fo 
that it may eafily be repaired, when 
the government thinks proper. 

«© What elfe I have feen, with my 
obfervations on every thing that oc- 
curs, will afford me matter of conver. 
fation with you, when my tongue, 
perhaps, would be more impertinently 
employed. I fhall therefore jay no 
more now. Suffer me only to take 
every occafion of making my fincere 
acknowledgments for your continued 
and uninterrupted kindnefs and friend- 
fhip to me. When [ think of parti- 
cular inftances of your goodnels to 
me, all I can fay to you upon that 
fubje& comes fo very thort of what I 
feel, that I do myfclf great injultice 
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a Seperate to fay any thing a@ 
all. 

“ Jam, dear Sir, 

*¢ Your moft obliged fervant, 
“© W; STRAHAN.” 
** TO MR. RICHARDSON. 
6 Sept, 25 3749 
“ Dear Sir, 

** Could you communicate to me a 
very fmall portion of your lively and 
creating fancy, my letters would be 
much more worthy of your perufal. 
The Ifraelites, who were obliged to 
make bricks without ftraw, were, in 
my opinion, in a much more tolerable 
fituation than the man who is obliged 
to write without genius, becaufey 
though they had, indeed, no allowance 
of ftraw delivered out to them, they 
had the whole land of Egypt to glean 
it in; and as that, like Clarifla, was 
notorioufly a moft fruitful country, im 
which there weredoubtlefs many deli- 
cious fpots, they unqueltionably found 
very pretty pickings in it. 

** Since my lait, I have been at 
Glafgow, a town greatly altered. for 
the better, in point of trade, fince I 
was there laft. Several large manu- 
fa&tories are fet on foot, in which the 
poor of all ages, and both fexes, are 
ufefully employed. From thence I 
went to Paifley, where Mr. Millar's 
father is minilter, a venerable old 
man, who, like the church he preaches 
in, is nodding to his diffolution,, but 
beautiful even in ruins. The town 
is almoft entirely compofed of manu- 
facturers, and is in fo exceeding 
thriving a way, that it is, they tell 
me, confiderably increafed even fince 
laft year when Mr. Millar was there. 
I returned thence to Stirling, and 
vifited the caltle, and went over the 
noble monuments of the amazing 
grandeur of our kings before the anion 
of the crowns that are crambling into 
duft. Here isa fine palace built by 
King: James the Fifth, and a parlia- 
ment-houfe, infinitely juperior to that 
of Weftminfter. Here is a chapel 
alfo, purpofely ere&ted for the chriften- 
ing of Prince Henry, King Charles 
the Firft’s eldeft brother. Had he 
been preferved, who knows how things 
might now have been altered from 
what they are.—All thefe are hattening 
to decay, as no care is taken of any 
thing here except the fortifications. I 
had torgot to tell you, that the great 
church at Glafgow, and that aoble 



































firuSture at Paifley, are about 600 
years old, and are mot authentic 
proots of the power of the church, or 
rather churchmen, in thole days, who 
were able, in.times of poverty and 
rudene(s, to erect a variety of piles, 
any one of which would fenfibly dif- 
trefs the whole kingdom, now, in its 
improved and flowrithing ftate, to 
finith. On my return to Edinburgh, 
I paffed by the cuins of the abbacy of 
Culrols, part of which is now turned 
into a ftable, The vemains of gentle- 
men’s houles, of long ttanding, occur 
every where; iu which the builders 
have vifibly itudied itrength and fecu- 
rity, preferably to pleature and con- 
veniency, During this excurfion, I 
was continually comparing pait times 
with the prefent ; the ancient glory of 
a prince, and a few noble families, 
fupported at the expence of the lives 
ot tome, and the liberties of all the 
reft of the people, (who, the clergy 
excepted, laboured under the lait de- 
gree of poverty, flavery, and ignorance) 
with the prefent economy of things, 
when our smerchants are princes, and 
tradeimen enjoy the goad things of the 
earth; when property may be ac- 
quired and fafely enjoyed by the mean- 
eft labourer; and when fuperttition 
and ignovance can hardly find hhelter 
in our meanett cottages. And yet,. 
comfortable as this comparifon is, the 
ruin of thefe ancient badges of our 
flavery, by veafon of their iplendour 
and magnificence, imprefles mre with a 
very decp concern. 

“ L have infenfiibly fpun out a long 
letter, without faying hardly any 
thing; and, leat I tire you too much 
at once, I fhall only add, at prefene, 
the allurances of my molt perfect 
gratitude and efteem, being always, 

66 Dear Sir, 
s* Your's, &Xe. 
“W, STRAHAN,” 


————— 


VOL. I, 


&* To Mr. RICHARDSON, 
‘ ** Bulitvode, Nov, 26, 1745. 
«¢ My valued Friend, 

s Aiter a very wet journey above 
and helow, I arrived at this family, to 
arcive at which one would be glad to 
go through fome difficulties. Virtue, 
prudence, peace, induttry, ingenuity, 
and amiablene{s, dwell here, You will 
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fay I keep yery good company ;—but 
you mut know that anxiety has lately 
intruded, without the leatt invitation 
from folly or vice, The Duke* hasa 
conliderable eftate in and about Carl- 
ifley which muft have fuffered much ; 
nor can they yet fee to the end of the 
mifchief, So that the common cala- 
nity makes more than a common‘im- 
preflion here. God Almighty fend 
us goad news and good hearts. 

I wasa little ftruck at my firft 
reading your lilt of eviis in-your laft 
letter. Evils they axe, but furarount- 
able ones, and not only fo, but ac 
tually by you furmounted, not more 
to the admiration, than the cumfost, 
of all that know you. But granting 
them worle than they are, there ig 
great difference between middle and 
old age Hope is quavtered on the 
middie of lite, and tear on the Jatter 
end of it; and hope is.ever inipiring 
pleatant dreams, and fear hideous 
ones.—And if any good arifes heyond 
our hope, we have fuch a diffidence 
of its ftay, that the apprehenfion of 
lofing it deftroys the pleafure of pof- 
{effing it; it adds to our fears, rather 
than encreaies our joys, What hall 
wedo in this cafe? Help me to an ex- 
pedient; there is but one that I know 
of, which is, that ince the things of 
this lite, from their mixture, repe- 
tition, detectivenels, and, in age, 
fhort duration, axe unable to fatisty, 
we mult aid their a@dural by a moral 
pleafure; we mui {cafon them with 
a (pice of rel gion, tomake them more 
palatable ; we mut confider that tis 
God's will that we fhould be content 
and pleaied with them: And thus the 
thinnefs of the natural pleafure, by 
our fenle of joining an obedience to 
Heaven to it, will become much more 
futfential and {earistattory.— We 
thall find great account in confidering 
content, not only as a prudence, but 
asa duty too. 

** Keligion is all, and (happy for 
us!) it is all-fufficient tov in out laft 
extremities ; a full preot of whieh I 
will tteal from yourself, So ali-fuf- 
ficicnt is religion, that you could pot 
draw, in Clarifla, the ftrongett object 
of pity, without giving us in it 
(thanks to her religion) an object of 
envy too. 





ba —— 


* Duks of Portland, 


_ _ 





«Pray my love and fervice to all, 
and-to Mr. Groves among the reft, 
who has lately much obliged, 

Dear Sir, 
Your truly affectionate 
Humble fervant, and 
Clariffa’s admirer, 
E. Younc.” 
The following letter of Mifs Col- 
Jier is lively and affefing. 
‘© To Mr. RICHARDSON. 
* Ryde, Oct. 3, 1755. 
*¢ Dear Sir, 

s¢ J have delayed anfwering the kind 

favour of your’s, in hopes I fhould 
have feen more of the ifland, which 
my good Mrs, Roberts propofed to 
have fhewn me;: but the weather has 
been {0 very cold and comfortlefs here, 
that we have not had fine days enough 
facceffively to make the pleafant ex- 
pedition we have intended: if we 
could have gone, I would have done 
my beft to have given you a defcrip- 
tion of the views and pretty things I 
had feen; but I met with fome lines 
the other day in a tranflation of a 
famous Italian poet, which in a few 
expreflive words, gives a better ac- 
‘count of this {weet country, than I 
could in a hundred : 


She wifhes much to tarry in this land, 

That hath both fruitful earth, and 
pleafant air, 

And fountains {weet, and woods on 
every hand, 


freth and fair ; 
eafe may ftand, 


repair, 
By tempeft driven, well loaden with 
goad traffick, 


trom Africk. 


amufement I brought with me; it is 
called Ariofto; or, Orlando Furiofo, 
and is, in its way, a moft wonderful 
piece of imagination, and really a 
very extraordinary work. My. good 
friends at Appley are fo kind to 
fupply me with books when I am ab- 
fent trom them at my little cottage, 
which is not fo often as to read a great 
deal. Iam fo apprehenfive, now the 
weather grows cold, that I thall foon 
lole dear Mrs. Roberts, and her ami. 
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And meadows green, and paftures 
Befide large hav’ns, where fhips at 


To which the merchants often make 


Of things that come from Egypt and 


able daughters, that I am as much 
with them as poflible whilft I can have 
them fo near me; and their frequent 
fociety is what I fear I thall greatly 
mifs when they go to London: yet 
for the fort of people in the low fta- 
tion my old folks are in, I hardly 
ever met with more fimpiicity and 
good fenfe than they both have, and 
it is with fome degree of pleaiure that 
I fit in an evening with them, and 
hear the difcourfe and goilippings of 
the day; it makes me imile often, 
and fometimes rifes to a downright 
laugh; and whatever promotes and 
caules this, with innocence and good 
bumour, is as eligible (as tar as I 
know, in the way of converfation) 
and as worthy to be ranked of the 
fort called delightful and pleafing, as 
in the routs and hurricanes of the 
great, or at court, or even in com- 
pany with my Lord Chefterfield. I 
am acquainted with few others in this 
village befides my old folks ; but en- 
deavour to get a {peaking and how 
d’ye kind of knowledge oi them all as 
I meet them, and I hear by this be- 
haviour I have acquired the title 
amongtt them of * a civil gentlewo- 
man,” and “* a very civil gentlewo- 
man’ many of them jay; the children 
bow and curtfey down to the ground, 
and whiiper and jog each other when 
I am coming, crying, “ here is the 
gentlewoiman coming;" this is ho= 
mage and refpect enough to gvatify all 
the vanity and ambition I have now 
left, I think, fufficiently, Mrs. 
Roberts fays, when the fees me in my 
very poor houle, fitting on my earthen 
floor, eating my dinner out of a piat- 
ter, and my poor bed-chamber with. 
out any door to it, and a little window 
‘peeping. out trom under the thatch, 
bare walls, and every thing fuitably 
poor, that under this’ humble root I 
can have no proud thoughts, but muit 


*¢ This poem was the only book of have killed every g.ain of worldly 


pride and vanity, betore I could fit 
down contented in fuch a place. I 
was forced to make a great tlaughter 
and lay about me prodigioufly, betoxe 
I could conquer thofe bitter enemies 
to peace and humility called paflions ; 
but now J think and hope they all lie 
dead in heaps at feveral places in Lon- 
don and elfewhere; and I brought 
down nothing with me but a bundle 
of moitifications; of, to {peak more 
ferioully, a thorough and humb'e ac- 
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quiefcence to the Divine will, and an 
earneft defire, with patience, refigna- 
tion, and ferenity ot mind, to work 
out my falvation as foon as it will 
pleale God to releafe me; perhaps a 
little isnpatience ftill remains, which 
tempts me to add * the fooner the 
better ;> and Madame Maintenon’s 
words, ina letter of her’s occur to 
me, where the fays, ‘ It is high time 
to die; why fhould I ftay any longer 
in this world; I have nothing to do 
in it; and it is generally bufineis and 
ambitious views, that make us. fond 
of ftaying here.” 

** T was fadly vexed, at my firft 
coming, at a report which had pre- 
vailed here, of my being the author 
of Mr. Ficlding’s lait work, “ The 
Voyage to Lifbon :” the reafon which 
was given for fuppofing it mine, was 
to the laft degree mortifying, viz. 
that it was fo very bad a performance, 
and tel! fo far thort of his other works, 
it muft needs be the perfon with him 
who wrote it. This is the disadvan- 
tageous light poor women are held in, 
by the ill-nature of the world. If 
they writs well, and very ingenioufly, 
and have a brother, then to be fure— 
*¢ She could not write fo well; it was 
her brother's, no doubt.” Ifa man 
falls thort of what is expeéted from 
his former genius in writing, and pub- 
lithes a very dull and unentertaining 
piece, then ‘to be fure it was his 
difter, or fome woman friend, who 
was with him.” Alas! my good Mr. 
Richardfon, is not this a hard cafe ?— 
‘To you I appeal, as the only candid 
man, I believe, with regard to wo- 
men’s underitandings; and indeed 
‘their only champion, and protector, I 
-may fay, in your ‘writings ; for you 
write of angels, inftead of women. 

** Admiral Byng and Admiral 
Hawke now lye at Spithead ; the latter 
brought. in many French prizes with 
the fleet. 

** I heard there was a wreck of a 

eft indiaman, on ‘the fouth fide of 
the ifland, laft Friday (bat the crew 
faved) laden with fugar.—Poor fouls, 
it was a great diftrels the getting on 
fhore, and being plundered, as in all 
likelihood they were. Had they been 
drowned, 1 think I fhould not have 
been fo forry ; for I pity nobody that 
dies: I pity thofe lett behind. Oh, 

that I had died for thee, my deareit 
diiend and fitter! but it was not per- 
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mitted me. Excufe me this fuddea 
guilt of grief: I thould not, dare not, 
truft myéelf to write on this afflicting 
and tender fubjeét ; it makes me in-~ 
capable, from want of eyes, to add 
more than my kindeft and beit refpects 
to dear Mrs. Richardfon, and the 
Miis Richardfons, to beg the con 
tinuance of your friendthip, dear Sir, 
and that you would belicve me to be, 
with the highett efteem, 
Your fincerely obliged, &c. 
M. Covuiiser.” 

Colly Cibber’s. Letter to Mrs, Pil- 
kington is illuttrative of bis own fin- 
gular character. 

** To Mrs. PILKINGTON. 
** Monday, June 29, 1747. 
*¢ Thou Frolicfome Farce ot Fortune} 

*¢ What! Is there another act’ to 
come of you then? I was afraid, tome 
time ago, you had made your Jatt exit. 
Well! but without wit or compli- 
ment, I am glad to hear you are fo 
tolerably alive. I have your incres 
dible narrative from: Dublin before 
me and fhall, as youdefire me, anfwer 
every paragraph in‘its«turn, without 
confidering its. importance or con. 
nection, 

“You fay I have for many years 
been the kind preierver of your 
lite. In this, I think, I have no 
great merit; becaufe you feemed to 
fet fo little value upon it yourfelf: 
otherwife you would have coniidered, 
that poverty was the moit. helplets 
handmaid that ever waited upon a 
high-{pirited lady. But as long as 
the world allowed you wit and parts, 
how poor (compared to you without a 
thilling in your pocket) was’ an illi- 
terate queen of theIndies. Oh, the 
glory of a great foul! Why, to be 
imre, as you fay, it mult bea fine 
thing indeed! Buta word in your 
majetty’s ear—Common fente is. no 
contemptible creature, notwith{tand- 
ing you have thought her-too vulgar 
to be one of your maids of honour. 

© Common fenfe might have pre- 
vented. as many mistortunes as your 
high- and-mightine{s has run through. 
It is true, you have ttood thenr all 
with a Catonian conttancy; but I 
fancy you might have pafied your 
lite as merrily without them. You 
fee I am ftill friend enough to be tree 
with your failings: but make the beit 
of a bad market. You item now ta 


have a glimpfe of a new world beiore 
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you! Think a little how you are to 
{queeze through the crowd, with fuch 
a bundle at your back; and don't 
fuppofe it poflible you can havea grain 
of wit, till you have twenty pounds 
in your pocket. With half that fum, 
@ greater finner than you may look 
the devil in the face. Few people of 
fenfe will turn their back upon a wo- 
man of wit, that does not look as if 
fhe came to borrow money of them; 
but, when want brings her to her 
wits’ end, every fool will have wit 
enough to avoid her. But as this 
feems now to be your cafe, Iam more 
afraid of your being out of your wits 
at your good, than your bad fortune; 
for I queition whether you are as able 
to bear the firft as the lat. 

“¢ If you don’t tell me a damned 
poetical fib, in faying that people of 
tate fo often borrow Cicero of you, I 
will fend you half a {core of them, 
with which ou may compliment thofe 
whom you fuppofeto be your friends ; 
perhaps you may have a chance of 
having the favour returned with fome. 
thing more than it is worth. Genero. 
fity 1s leis thy of thewing itlelf, when 
it only appears to be grateful. Ina 
word, if you would have thefe books, 
you mut order fome friend in London 
to call upon me for them; for you 
know | hate care and trouble. 

‘* T am mot sure your {poule’s hav- 
ing taken another wife, before you 
came over, might not have proved 
the only mecns of his being a better 
hufban to you; for, had he picked 
up a fortune, the hufh! hufh! of your 
prior claim to him, might have been 
worth a hetter feparate maintenance, 
sary you are now like to get out of 

im. ‘ 

** As for my health and {pirits, 
they are as ufval; and full as ttrong 
as any body’s that has enjoyed his the 
faine number of years. 

** It the value I have for you gives 
you any credit in. your own country, 

ray ftretch it as far as you think it 
can he ferviceable to you; for under 
all the rubbith of your misfortunes, 
£ can fee your merit {parkle like a loft 
jewel. J have no greater pieafure, 
than in placing my elteem on thole 
who cap feel and ie it. Had you 
been born to a jarge fortune, your 
fhining qualities might have put half 
the reit of your fex out of countenance. 
Ii any of them are uncharitable enough 





to call this flattery, tell them what a 
poor devil you are, and let that folace 
them. If ever you thould recover 
enough of the public favour to dif- 
fipate your former forrows,  fhould 
be glad to fee you here. In the mean 
time you will fully repay any fervice 
I may have done you, by fometines 
letting me hear of your well-doing. 

** T hope yau have but one volume 
of your Memoirs inthe prefs ; becaufe, 
if that meets with any fucceis, I be- 
lieve I could give you fome natural 
hints, which, in the eafy drefs of your 
pep, might a good deal enliven it. 

* You make your court very ill to 
me, by depreciating the natura] blef- 
fings on your fide the water. What 
have you to boaft of, that you want, 
but wealth and infolent dominion? 
Is not the glory of God's creation, 
lovely woman! there, in its higheft 
luftve? I have feen feveral and tree 
quent examples of them here; and 
have heard of many, not only from 
yourfelf, but others, who, for the 
agreeable entertainments of the focial 
mind, have not their equal playiel- 
lows in Old England. And pray 
what, to me, would life be worth 
without them? dear Yoft fouls! for 
now too they are lavith of favours, 


which, ip my youth, they would have | 


trembled to truft me with. In a 
word, if, inflead of the fea, I had 
only the dry-ground Alps to get over, 
I hhodld think it but a trip to Dublin, 
In the mean time we muft e’en com- 
pound for fuch interviews as the poft 
or the packet can fend to you, or 
bring to 
Your real Friend and Servant, 
C, Cipper.” 
We thall add three Jetters by Mr. 
RICHARDSON, 
« ToMifs HicuMore. 
s* Tunbribge Wells, 
Aug, 2, 1748. 

«¢ What fay you to me bere, Mifs 
Highmove ?— Sure, if you go to 
Tunbridge (fays a lady you dearly 
juve, but not better than every one 
who has the pleafure of knowing her 
loves) you will not value travelling 
a few miles in order to vilic us.’ 
Tunbridge Wells are about thirty- 
eight miles di@ant from London; 
Hatch (I have inquired) is about 
forty; and no extraordinary rads, 
I, a bad traveller, cannot fit a horfe— 
come hither te drink the waters fos 
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health.fake—can ill {pare the timve— 
propole but three weeks—have been 
here ome, lait Friday—this my fitua- 
tion. 

«¢ The geniufes of Hateh, how dif~ 
ferent theit’s! Nothing to do but 
Study their diverfon and amafement. 
‘Tunbridge, in high feafon, a place 
devoted to amufement.-Timeentirely 
at command, though not hanging 
heavy ; impoffible indeed it thould.— 
Vehicles, whether four-wheeled or 
four-legged, at will ; riding, a choice.— 
Acnd the worthy Dr. Koatchbull here. 
What fays my fair correfpondent ?— 
What her worthy and kind friends to 
this ? 

“¢ Do comeand {ce how your other 
old lover {pins away, hunting after 
new faces, at fiity-feven. You will 
fee him in his kingdom: and he will 
read to you anew performance, cal- 
cylated indeed for the perts of the 
places ‘A Dialogue between a 
tather and a daughter,’ very iprightly ; 
a little fprinkling of fomething better 
in it, but very (paringly {prinkled ; 
as it the author were afraid, that his 
mind fhould be thought as antique as 
his body.—Calculated to reconcile 
fatherly authority with filial obedi- 
ence: (fo he fays.)—But I think, to 
level the former, and throw down 
diftingtion. 

«« He vead it to the {peaker ; who 
thought it better managed than he 
expected; but referred him to me 
upon it; for I was prefent, and ob- 
jeSted to it. Ihave, according to my 
uiual prolixity, given him half a 
fheet upon half a page. He wants 
me to goon with my remarks-—has 
altered two or three paflages ; but I 
think not for the better; it is a tatk, 
therefore, that I dectine. For I am 
told I thould not feribble—have a 
large correfpondence upon my hands. 
Bunnels, befides, very ill {paring me; 
and pott and coach employed to carry 
up my directions, and in receiving ac+ 
counts of management; with about 
one half of which, only, I can be 
pleafed, 

*« Lord, Lord! Mifs Highmore! 
What figures do Mr. Nath and Mr. 
Cibber make, hunting after new 
beauties, and with faces of high im- 

tance traverling the walks | Ged 

ela you, come and fee them |—-And 
if you do, I will thew you a ftill more 
groteigue figuce than either, A ily 
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finner, creeping along the very edges 

of the walks, getting behind benches ; 

oné hand in his bofom, the other held 

up to his chin, as if to keep it in its 

place: afraid of being feen, as a thief 
ot deteétion. - The people of fathion, 
if he happen to crofs a walk (which 
he always does with precipitation}: 
unjimiling their faces, as if they 
thought him in their way; and he as 
fenGible of fo being, ftealing in and 
out of the bookfeller’s thop, as if he 
had one of their glafs- cafes under hie 
coat. Come and fee this odd figare! 

You never wiil {ee him, unlets J thew 

him to you: and who knows when at 
opportunity for that may happen 

again at Tunbridge ? 

* And here have [ turned over. 
But how ready are you to’ catch at a’ 
pretence for making your letter hort, 
whea you fay, that’ you are afraid 
that I fhould defign mine for an ex- 
awple in that refpect! But how litre 
reaion have you to call mine fhort, 
when I write more (in quantity) iw 
ove line, than you do in three; atid 
more in half a page, than you do in 
four whole ones. What though my 
length is my dilpraite, J cannot help 
its I have no patent for brevity. 
Nor is it every one, who, like Mifg 
Highmore; can write a great deal in a 
little compafs. Who can paint the 
déwdropt meadows, every fpiré of 
grais glittering like diamonds of the 
firtt water, the obicuring clouds, the 
junny glories of the great luminary, 
the fhady lanes, perfumed and enan~ 
elied with honey-fuckles, the fragrant 
fields of new~cut hay, the light laffes, 
and nimble lads, refting on their rakeg 
and forks, loft in wonder and reve. 
rence, when they hehold the bor/é folks, 
as you humbly phrafe it! Who cair 
anticipate the yellow harveft, the bufy 
hinds, and the reward of induftry!— 
Who can figure out in ftill fuperior 
lights, the beauties of contemplation 
which fhe enjoys in her Clariffa-elofet 
(as the is pleated to call it) with pem, 
pencil, and books! The agreeable 
converfation, at other times, of hee 
enlivening friends; and the charms 
of dear variety, that fowl of female 
pleafure: and fifty and fifty other 
no leis delightful \ubjetts; and bring 
them abl into the compats of a letter 
of fifty or fixty fhort lines! This is 
given to Milfs Highmore to do; but 
net to me, 
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*¢ Dr, Knatchbull defires his af- light, at the account he receives of ~ 


feStionate compliments to allat Hatch. your health and felicity.’ When 
He gives me his countenance in with- therefore you can turn the bright fide 
ing to fee you all here. My refpeét- of things outward, as you do; your 
ful ones to Sir Wyndham and Mrs. mental A&(culapius, as you doa cer- 
Knatchbull. Mr. Cibber’s duty at- tain man the honour to call him, tells 
tends you. And I am, my dear Mifs you, that you have prudence and re- 


Highmore, flection enough to be your own phy- 
Your faithful Friend, fician ; and, that had not your fpirits 
and bumble Servant, been weakened by indilpofition, and a 


S. RicHARDSON.”” train of difagreeable perplexities, that 
« P, S. You might have gone on have affected one of the eveneft tem- 
with your fubject of happine(s; for pers in woman, you would not have 
who is it that taftes it, knows it, and had reafon to paint your fenfibilities 
deferves it, if Mifs Highmore does in fuch dark colours, on your leaving, 
not? for fuch agreeable friends, even a 
‘© To Miss HiGHMORE. father, whole paternal goodnefs you 
** London, July 15, 1753. have from infancy fo largely expe- 
“© My dear Mifs Highmore was rienced, 
very good to write fo foon after her ‘* How {weetly, as you deferibe, do 
arrival, at Welton Houfe; and had [ pou pafs your time? I rejoice with 
not been obliged to pals two days at all my heart in Mrs. God—il’s hap 
Enfield, which fet me behind-hand pinefs. Oneot the greateft pleafures, 
with all my bufinefs, the fhould nave that a beneficent mind can know, is 
had her kind expectations an{wered to have it. in her power to lay an ob- 
before the laft week had elapfed. ligation on a worthy, ona grateful 
«* But why filled my amiable girl, mind. 
the firft fide of.her theet, with fome- ‘ ‘ A {trong tafte for literature; a 
lancholy an account‘of her depreflion mind weil ftocked and improved by 
of fpirits, on leaving a father, fo well the productions of authors, ancient 
beloved by every body, to go to a and modern; an amiable difpofition ; 
delightful {pot, and toa lady ot whom good fenfe.". Where could your fair 
fhe is fo fond, and who was always fo triend have made a better choice ? 
fond of her? Where elfe, fo good a one, in fuch an 
s¢ € T hope the vain girl (fay you) age as this, of foplings and petit 
has not reprefented herie!f of too much maitres? I wonder not that fuch a 
confequence.’ You have not, my young gentleman‘ behaves fo properly 
dear. Do we not all know, that you as you fay, to his lady; and that 
are of the utmoft to that indulgent your efteem for him rifes every day, 
arent ; and of yery high to all who more and more, as you are a witnefs 
Tame the pleafure of your acquain- of that his proper and affectionate be- 
tance? But looks it not, as if one of haviour to her.’ I had both reverence 
the frankeft-hearted girls in Britain and love for her excellent mother; 
took a little hardly fome of my paft methinks I could with her to be per- 
truly paternal freedoms, when fhe mitted to look down from her heaven, 
adds, ‘If the has, I am fure Mr. to fee how happy that beloved daughter 
Richardfon will cure her of that mif- is, for whofe happinefs the was fo 
take.” Well, but my dear Milfs anxious. God continue it to them 
Highmore, this fhall not hinder me both, and them to each other, as an 
from telling you of your faults, ifany example of that conjugal piety, which 
appear to me; and [ hope you will is fo very rare in the prefent age, 
deal as freely with me—I have mul- among people of condition { 


titudes—I with I were but half as  “ * What a ftrange charagter does, 


good as I think you, that of Ciceroalways appear to you ?* 


s¢ Your papa writes fo well, and is It is a ftrange one; yet he was a glo- 
pap 8 y g 


fo fond of writing to his beloved rious creature, Great geniufes, we 
daughter, that I will leave it to him are told, have not fmall faults. You 
to tell you, how happy he thinks him- have made fuch proper objervations 
feif in knowing you to be fo: and on this great man’s failings, that it is 
that you are: right in fuppofing ¢ that needlefs to add to them. And charm. 
his benevolent heart expands with de- ingly do you fay, * that the truly 























noble and exemplary character, is that 
which is uniformiy good, great, and 
wife, in every trial.’ 

« What a wretehed creature is the 
man of title, you mention? Bue I 
have not fo much pity for the lady as 
you have, She knew whom fhe mar- 
ried, and, I doubt not, propoied to 
herfelf at firlt, counterbalances which 
would content her, and this is evident 
to me, by the way in which the lives. 
What fignifies to her the low company 
* he keeps,” fo as he confines hismielt 
© toan odicure corner of his own mag- 
nificent houle with them ;° and leaves 
her (in the charaéter of ‘ an amiable 
woman,’ in every one’s eye, and the 
more amiable for her (upjoled mil- 
fortunes) ‘to receive in the reft, and 
the nobler parts of the houle, the vilits 
ot every creditable family around her ?” 
So long as the finds herlelf * honoured 
and beloved by her vifitors; and has 
the credit, as well as the power, of 
having ornamented the noble houte the 


‘reigns in, with abfolute fovereignty, 


according to her own directions?" So 
long as the has ‘ an equipage and re- 
tinue of her own, every profpeét art or 
nature can afford to pleale {urrounding 
her ftately habitation!" With all theie 
advantages, and (uch a lord, alk you, 
can the be tolerably happy? Yes, 
Madam, exquilitely fo, as a managing 
woman, and as one who knew (as I 
hinted) beforehand, the wretched crea- 
ture fhe chole to marry. And, indeed, 
you aniwer your own queftion: * She 
appears fo, fay you (well, the may!) 
and having been long accuttomed to 
the prefent method (an enviable one it 
may be called! tor muft not the man 
bea loathiome creature?) ‘may really 
be’ (the duce is in her, if the be not!) 
* as tranquil and chearful, as her ealy 
and polite deportment feems to de- 
note,” 

‘€ This advantage the moreover 
reaps from the low and fervile company 
he keeps, that through them fhe can 
manage her lord as the pleates; fince 
they and he are her's in ablolute pro- 
perty. Come, come, Madam, let us 
thew our pity inthe right place. The 
tranquil lady delerves it nat—fhe is a 
managing woman, as I fail: all wo- 


men love power: fhe has it in its 

perfection. She has perhaps theyn it, 

eccentrically, im more inttances than 

ene; and every body knows, that 
You. HL 
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Lady O-——— can be Lord, as well ag 





Lady O——, whenever the pleafes— 
and fit the thould, when the poor crea- 
ture her lord fo behaves as to be the 
jeft as well as companion of his own 
menials. 

“* Next Thurfday, my good-na- 
turedly perverfe wife thinks of going 
to North End!!! O Miis Highmore ! 
women ought to be controuled, if they 
are like my wife—in pity to theme 
lelves, they ought. For when lett to 
their own will, how do they choofe! 
How are they puzzled ! 

“¢ Mrs. G—— has done me favour 
in her remembrance of me. My belt 
relpects attend her, and, if acceptable, 
her's. I-am involved in fentiments 
izing :—very hard, among fo many 
charming girls, that I could not get 
myfelf excuied from this tak. Neo 
helps from any of you. Go, naughty, 
idle chits—to pretend to approve what 
I am about, as if it would be promo- 
tive af the public good ; and yet, when 
I hoped a Anger from every one of you, 
to find no aid, not fo much as extracts 
trom a work ready written to your 
hands! yet call me papa, boalt of 
filial regards, and fo forth: yet, dotard 
as I am, I cannot torbear priding 
myfelf in my girls, and on every 
occafion, ftyling myielf, as now to 
you, 

* Your paternal Friend, 
and taithtul and affectionate 
humble Servent, 
S. RicHarpson,” 
_ © TO MR. DUNCOMBE, 
© Augufl 245 17546 

** Your fonnet, dear Sir, well as E 
like it, will not be communicated. to 
Mr. Edwards by me, for reafons I will 
read to you the next time I have the 
piealure of feeing you. 

‘¢ You are very kind in the intereft 
you take in my new count y refidence. 
Your firit reafon for it is a very oblig- 
ing one. You do me high honour in 
comparing me to a patriarch, fitting 
at my tent-door, inviting in my friends, 
But, in warning me againit Finchley, 
do you not as good as lay, your friends 
will not go thither on purpole to fee 
you ; and you'll have a chance of 
feeing but few pals by as you tit? Is 
it not io? Yet, perhaps, the pleafure 
[ take in receiving my friends, may 
make me jealoufly apprehenfive of their 
coldneis, as my tent js, or is net 

3 RK 
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pitched in a place convenient to them, ‘written during a Tour through North 
rather than that my obfervation on Wales. 449 pages, O@avo, Balduan. 
your kind folicitude is either good- 85. in boards. 
natured or juft. hee entertaining and interefting 
** But, if at Finchley I dwelt, I work is divided into fifteen 
am out of danger of writing more dif- letters, written with eafe and fim- 
mally than I have done, were I to plicity. Specimens fhall be given. 
refume the pen; not only becaufe I The Author we underftand is a 
never wrote from what I faw by the Clergyman at Briftol. 
bodily eye, but for avery good reafon  Caerphylt Caffle is thus defcribed. 
that is too obvious in the face of my ** This gigantic building, tradition 
attempts to need particularizing. But reports, included two acres within its 
Tam ftill farther removed from the interior moat; which was crofled by 
danger of which you are fo apprehen- thirteen drawbridges. At prefent the 
five, fince I have afluredly, I think, ruins more refemble the remains of a 
laid down the pen for ever, with aview city, than a fingle edifice; and when 
to the publiceye. The queftion would undilapidated, exceeded the enormous 
then be, whether, were I to fix at fcite of Windfor Caitle. Crofling 
Finchley, I fhould not be totally de- two moats by two drawbridges, we 
ferted by the fylphs and fairies, and obtained a fight of the citadel ; which 
by the {weet dreamer you mention, as prefented to our view the appearance 
well as by my other beloved frinds of of a feparate caftle. A lofty Gothic 
both fexes. arch in the centre, fupported by two 
** But this is now no queftion, thank circular baftions, adds to the decep- 
Heaven! On Parfon's Green, between tion. Throvgh this grand entrance 
Chelfea and Fulham (propitious be we approached the inner court,‘ furs 
the name of the place!) on the fide of rounded by a range of noble apart= 
the King’s Road to Fulham, Putney, ments, many of which remain fufs 
Kew, Richmond, &c. have I pitched, ficiently entire to convey fome idea 
at laft, my tent. ‘There isa porch of its former grandeur. The eat 
at the door (an old monaftery-like wall on the fouthern fide of this en- 
houfe) in which my friends, fuch even trance, is concave between the but- 
as will not come on purpofe, will find trefles; which were furnifhed with 
it difficult, as they pals by, to avoid battlements to defend the intermediate 
feeing the old man, who, if he lives, walls. The grand hall, except being 
propofes, often in it to reconnoitre the rooflefs, is perfect; and exhibits not 
Green, and watch’for them. only a fpecimen of the pure Gothic, 
** And then after Chriftmas next, but of the fplendid manner of con- 
or before that feaft, at North End, he du&ting entertainments in thofe times, 
hopes to fee his worthy Meffrs. Dun- It isa parallelogram of 68 feet by 
combe, fenior and junior ; to whom, $43 and the height of its once vaulted 
in the mean time, he wifhes all man- and fretted roof, feventeen. The 
ner of felicity, as becomes, dear Sir, component parts of the vault, con- 
Your much obliged and fitting of twenty arches, about nine 
affeftionate humble Servant, feet high, the Gothic windows, the 
S. RicHARDSON.”* chimney piece with the ornamented 
Thus did this celebrated Novelift outline of a window oneach fide, and 
write to his friends, with a cheerful the cluftered triplets of its diverging 
eale anda winning familiarity. pillars, that refe from the floor and 
: extended to its concave roof, ftill 
LXXXVII. Lerrerswrittenduring give ita noble appearance. On the 
a Tour through Souru WALES, im walls are feven pilatters or columns, 
. the Year 1803, and at other times; ia triplets, like fluted candlefticks ; 
rontaining views of the Hiflory, An- defcending trom the roof about one 
tiquities, and Cufioms of that Part of third down; each fupported at the 
the Principality ; and interfperfed-with ander extremity by three bufts or an- 
Obferwations on its Scenery, Agri- tique heads. From the floor to the 
culture, Botany, Mineralogy, Trade heads is twelve feet and a half, and 
and Manufaciures. By the Rev. the fuperior height above five, Thele 
J. Evans, B. A. Late of Fefus were the fupporters to the roof, which 
Colle x2, Oxon, Author of Letters is wow gone, Ateach corner there 



































appears to have been a round tower, 
communicating with each other by 
galleries, and one of thele galleries, 
nienty feet in length, is ttill ftanding ; 
but the itair-cale .has long been de- 
ftroved. On the welt fide of the great 
hall ftair-cafe, is a low circular tower, 
curioufly arched, with the remains of 
a {melting furnace for coining ; and 
on the welt fide of it a fquare wall, 
that {upplied the garrifon with water, 
In the exterior court at the eaft end, 
near the citadel, is, the object of ge 

eral. admiration, @ leaning tower. 
It is of circular thape, 70 feet high ; 
and is a proof of their fkill in cements 
and mafonry at this period. It is 
full eleven feet out of the perpendi- 
cular, and inthis pendent ftate it has 
been threatening to cruth the prying 
antiquarian, for a {pace beyond the 
memory of the oldeft inhabitant of 
the place. About half way down 
from che (ummit, a fiffure divides it, 
and it was thus probably difrupted 
during the feige it fultained in the 
caufe of the unfortunate Edward. 
The mode of befieging places in tiiofe 
days, before the invention of gun- 
powder, was to undermine the found- 
ations; fupporting the walls for a 
time by timbers, and making a breach 
by fetting fire to the fupporters. 
Whoever has feen this, will ceafe to 
wonder at the banging tower of the 
Cathedral at Pifa in Italy. 

“On the welt and north are ftill vi- 
fible veltiges of draw bridges by 
which the calle was connected with 
the adjoining elevation ; fortified with 
ramparts of earth, and ftrong walls ; 
and at the extremity are the remains 
ofa round tower. This immenfe pile 
appears to have been built at different 

eriods, and the want of uniformity 
in the plan indicates, that fone of the 
exterior works were fubfequent addi- 
tions; probably in the time of Ed- 
ward the Second. Here that ill-fated 
monarch fixed his dernier refort, or 
forlorn hope, when purfued by his 
unnatural and more than brutal queen, 
Here with his favourite, the younger 
Spencer, he retreated before the re- 
ginal and baronial forces ; who be- 
fieged the caftle A. D. 1327. But it 
was fo manfully defended, that his 
enemies were obliged to raiie the fiege. 
Regaining fpirit, he now ftrove to 
ftem the torrent of difatfection ; and 


erecting the ftandard of royalty, he 
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fummoned his faithful fubjeé&s to 


rally round it. But it was too late— 
the hern of revolt had founded, and 
his retrgating to Wales made it found 
louder. Indeed, putting himfeif 
under the proteétion of the Welth was 
conftrued into a dittruft of the Englith; 
aud thus fuel was added to the flame 
of dilcord. The affuciating himfelf 
with a man fo obnoxious as Spencer, 
placed additional weight in the fcale 
of his declining fortunes. He expe- 
rienced what all have done, wo have 
been acquainted with the world, that 
to lean cn its friendthip for fupport, 
is to depend on a broken reed; that 
misfortunes daily diminish the number 
of our friends, and increafe the num- 
ber of our foes ; that in exalted fitua- 
tions, no more than in sumble life, 
the ftream of adulation or aifliitance, 
no longer flows than it is fupplied by 
the tide of profperity. He lett Caer- 
phyli with a view of efcaping to 
Ireland; but, as though the elements 
had been commanded to be in a league 
with his bittereit enemies, contrary 
winds drove the veffel, in which he 
had embarked, into the Bay of Swan- 
fea. His {prits broken, and deftitute 
ofa fingle hope of furviving his mif- 
fortunes, he threw himielf, in a 
paroxyim of defpair, into the fanc- 
tuary of Neath Abbey;* where he 
was taken with a few adherents; and 
in violation of the laws, lent a de- 
voted victim to the cattle of Berkley ; 
whole walls ftill bear witneis to the 
cruelty with which he was treated, 
and contain an odious trophy, the 
inftrument of hisdeath, The Welfh 
did not fail to make a religious and 
political ufe of his untimely fate, to 
remind the Englifhhof their unjuft and 
injurious treatment, For tuey dil- 





* He hoped that the fanétity of 
the place, and the right of privilege, 
would have difarmed his enemies. 
But they were betrayed by Rice Powel, 
a clergyman, in the queen's intercit, 
who was well acquainted with the 
country. From his information, Henry 
Doke of Lancafter overtook them. 
Here Spencer was immediately tried, 
condemned, and executed as a traitor ; 
and the unfortunate monarch was 
fent under clofe cuftody, firft to Led 
bury, then to Kenilworth, and laftly, 
and fatally, to the caflle of Berkley, 
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covered in the horrible end of the fon, 

a retaliation for the maffacre of the 

bards, by the cruelty of the father ; 

ot which circumftance the elegant 

Gray has availed himfelf to give a 

graver note to his Doric reed 

© Weave the warp, and weave the 
wool, 

The winding theet of Edward's race. 

Give ample room, and verge enough, 

The character of hell to trace. 

Mark the year, and mark the night, 

When Severn shall re-echo with af- 
fright, 

The fvicks of death through Berk- 
ley’s roof that ring, 

Shrieks of an agonizing king.’ 


“¢ After the capture of the king, 
Caerphyli made a noble refiftance 
under Hugh Spencer, a youth not 
twenty years of age. And the queen's 
forces found the place fo impregnable, 
and the befieged fo refolute, that an 
honoural le capitulation was granted, 
by. which the perfon of Spencer and 
the garrifon were {paved and their 
property fecured. 

‘¢ Through a variety of changes 
the property has defcended to the ta- 
milies ot the Clares, Spencers, Beau- 
camps, Nevils; then eicheated to the 
crown, then, by purchaie oi King 
Edward VI. to Herbert earl of Pem- 
broke, then to the family of Windlor, 
anu by marriage, to the Stewarts, in 
which it is ftill vetted. 

“* Such are the changes of this tran- 
fitory ftate. This cattle that has 
witneffed its lords living in regal 
{piendour, exerciling the moft dei- 
potic power, paid the moft abject fub- 
miffion, and bafking in the funhhine 
of fortune, has again feen them fud- 
deniy cait down from their envied 
elevation, and experiencing the fad 
reverie of their former greatnefs; 
their conduét loaded with reproach, 
and their perfons with execration, 
retiring under the ftrength of its walls 


for refuge from the periecution cf 


thole very perfons who setently were 
defirous of their friendthip, and lavith 
in their adulation. It has feen a 
monarch, the fon and heir of him 
whole ambition it was to fubjugate 
Wales, and by whole prowels it was 
annexed to the crown of England—a 
monarch who afcended the throne 


crowned with the laurels and the vie- 
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tories of his father, now flying to the 
very people fo outrageoufly injured 
for prote&ion! periecuted by his 
enemies, and betrayed by his friends, 
And this proud and long important 
fortre(s, after thus for ages being the 
theatre of no common icenes, now 
itlelf funk into infignificance, and 
witnefling its own decay. A few 
goats browfing on the bufhes that ve~ 
getate in the crevices of its walls, 
ferved to point ont its defertion.— 


¢ Thus do thefe ivied—mantled ruins, 
Like hoary—headed age, nod o'er their 
own decay,” 


‘* My friend, the hiftories of eaftles, 
towns, and nations; the hiflory of 
man, are nothing but the records of 
human calamities, the regifters of 
human woes. ‘Thele, however, we 
fhali find are generally provoked by 
Vices, and tend to the growth of vir- 
tue, Trials are calculated to invi- 
gorate the mind, previoully weakened 
by inactivity and eale ; and by a tor. ° 
cible appeal to the heart, they aflert 
the power, while they fan the dame of 
religion, faft extinguifhing in the 
fenivality ot profperity and peace, 
The convulfions of nature and the 
enormities of man, the war of elements 
and the fubverfion ot ttates, are ad- 
mirably direéted by the contiouling 
power and influence of Providence, 
tor the great purpofe of Supporting 
the moral interefts of the world, eal 
imprefling the mind with the truths 
of the Goipel.” 

The Bay of Swanfeg is pleafingly 
delineated. 

** The Bay of Swanfea is a moft 
delighttul objet, whether you view 
it towards the fea, or take your flation 
in a boat at the entrance of it. The 
back ground is highly gratitying to 
the eye of Tafte. It has been com- 
pared to the Bay of Naples, and the 
comparifon to thofe who have feen 
both, mutt be ftriking. The fimoke 
from the different smanufaRories, 
which at night appear fo many diftin& 
Icenes ot fmoke and flame, give you 
an idea of the Soltateras in the vicie 
nity of Vefuvius, The number of vef. 
fels tacking about the bay, as they go 
out or come in at the different tlates 
of tide, form a pleafing and lively 
pigture, We traverfed the vicinity 
in queit cf plants, and added a few 
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to our lift. Decoyed by the favour- 
ite purfuit to a protracted ftate of the 
evening, we fauntered over the fands, 
difpoted to enjoy the pleafures —s 
from a calm fummer’s evening, amidf 
fuch diverfified feenery. The fun’s 
beams from the water were highly 
plowing, and the fea affumed a beaa- 
tiful vitreous appearance. When I 
approach the coaft, I feel an enthufi- 
fiaim that rivets me to the fpot: the 
fun, now fetting, removed his en- 
chanting rays trom the fea, and 
painted the diftant horizon with the 
mott glorious tints; the azure tky 
was bounded by the oppofite coaft 
ef England; and the vetiels in the 
Channel made a lively. variation in 
the {cene. I gazed with admiration, 
till the furrounding views, gradually 
diminifhing in the fight, were at 
Jength loft in the blue mifts of night 5 
and darknefs reminded us it was time 
to retive. The abfence of the alls 
cheering orb of day, and the hoife of 
the fluétuating waves, rendered the 
mind fedate, and difpoted it for con- 
templation. The {welling fails of 
two large outward bound Welt India- 
men, were now the only vifible ob« 
jects; and the eye and mind became 
folely fixed on thefe: they reminded 
ns of parting friends, and the various 
and unavoidable occafions of fuch 
nunwelcome feparations. Perhaps, faid 
1, fome parent looks with lingering 
longing eye towards a favourite child, 
embarked on the uncertain ocean ; 
fome affectionate wite regrets the lofs 
of the friend of her boiom; fome 
fitter weeps for the departure of a 
much-loved brother to the diftant 
fhores. They diminith on the fight ; 
they faft recede from the view, They 
are now vanifhed ; perhaps’ never to 
greet again the friends they have fo 
jately bade a hopeful adieu! Alas! 
faid [, jut and impreffive emblem of 
the changes and chances of this un- 
certain fate; 


§ Yon fetting fun has juft withdrawn 
his light, 
And paints, with varying tints, the 
mountain’s verge 5 
The diltant landfcape leffens on the 
fight, 
While evening’s breezes fwell the 
rifing furge. 


The hum of buly men I diftant hear; 
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The fea gull cries, while hovering 
over her neft ; 
And ocean’s billows, harfhly roaring 
near, 
Dilpofe this weary wandring heart 
to reft. 
The mind refleftive oft at parting day 
Colleéts its fcattered thoughts, too 
wont to roan; 
Fatigued with feenes, that charm’d 
when young and gay, 
It fondly turns its devious fteps 
tow’rds home. 
Behold yon veflel {pread her fwelling 
fails, 
The tide, faft ebbing, eager quite 
the fhore, 
Buoy'd with the profpect of propitious 
! 


gales 
And golden hopes; alas! returns 
no more! 
Thus youth embarks on life’s dif. 
aft’rous tide, 
Full fluth’d with hope of pleafure’é 
cup to fhare, 
er to the latent rocks thefe waters 
ide, 
Which wreck his bark, and drown 
him in defpair. 
So late did I this changing fcene furs 
vey, 
Beheld with unconcern the vifion 
move 5 
Saw numerous flow'rets open and 
decay, 
All kindly meant my folly to re- 
prove : 
But warn'd by other's lofs, aghaft I 
ftood, 
Aw'd by the retrofpeé, my fteps 
re—trod ; 
And anxious fought the path that 
leads to good, 
Which foon I found was, ‘ Know 
thyfelf and God.” 


In the account of Caermarthen we 
meet this notice of Sir Richard Steele, 

“Landing near a fine old {tone 
bridge over the river, of feven arches, 
we entered the town of Caermarthen, 
We put up at the Ivy Buth Inn, once 
the refidence of Sir Richard Steele ; 
and were ufhered into an old. fathioned 
room of curious workmanthip, {aid 
to have been the room whicre he com~ 
pofed his moit popular comedy, which 
obtained him the royal favour, and 
confirmed his celebrity with the pub. 
lic, You who are acquainted how J 
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afually feel on fuch occafions, will 
not wonder if I confidered myfelf 
wpon no common ground ; and if I 
trod with all the foftnefs that befpeaks 
veneration for the place. My com- 
panions had examined the wainfcots 
of the room, afcertained its date, and 
were aétually engaged in taking a 
repatt; while I was confulting remi- 
nilcence, and ruminating over the life 
and fortunes of a man, who could 
feel, exprefs, and praétife, fuch fen- 
timents as thefe : 

*¢ Ts this fuch an heroic bufinefs? 
*Tis but at beft a better tafte of ex- 
penfe, to beftow upon one whom he 
may think an ornament of the whole 
creation ; to be confcious, that from 
his fuperfluity an innocent and vir 
tuous Ipirit is placed above the tempt- 
ations, the forrows of life! That he 
fees fatisfation, health, and gladnefs 
in her countenance, while he. enjoys 
the happinefs of feeing her! Alas! 
What mighty matter is this! A 
greater expenfe than all this, men lay 
out upon an unneceflary ftable of 
horfes or a kennel of dogs! 

«¢ © For who can be a greater ufur- 
er, than he who lays out. his money 
in fuch valuable purchafes as thefe? 
~ If pleafure be worth purchafing, how 
great a pleafure is it to him, who has 
a true taite of life, to eafe an aching 
heart, to fee the human countenance 
lighted up into {miles of joy on the 
receipt of a bit of ore, which is 
fuperfluous and otherwife ufelefs in a 
man’s own pocket? What could a 
man do better with his cahh? This is 
the effect of a humane difpofition, 
where there is only a general tie of 
nature, and common neceflity. What 
then, when we ferve an object of merit 
and admiration?’ Confcious Lovers. 

“ Thefe are fentiments worthy of 
the man, who at an ear!y¥ period: of 
life, and amidft the blandifhments of 
pleafure, could write the Chriftian 
Hero with the defign of infixing on 
his own mind a ftrong impreflion of 
virtue and religion, Some years be- 
fore his death he became paralytic, 
and retired to his feat at Llangurner 
near the town; where he died Sep- 
tember 1ft 1729, and was privately 
interred according to his own delire, 
in the pavifh church of Caermar- 
then.” 

The hiftory of the Oyfer, when 
{peaking ot ‘Tenby, is amuling. 
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‘¢ But what this fhore is moft famed 
for is the incomparable oyfter filhery. 
Though many countries are vilited 
by this fith, yet our own coafts ftand 
the firft in fame: for when the Ro- 
mans had tafted thofe of Britain, in 
{pite of native prejudice, the oytters 
of the Lucrine Lake, according to 
Pliny, foon fell into difrepute: and 
you will recolle& that Juvenal, in his 
ufua] incomparable ftyle, when fatir- 
izing an epicure, fays, 


‘ 





Circeis nata forent an 

Lucrinum ad Saxum Rutupinove edita 
fundo 

Oftrea, callebat primo deprendere 
moriu.’ 


‘¢ They were imported into Italy 
as early as the reign of Vefpafian 3, 
and though they were at firft imported 
into that country from the coaft of 
Kent, as being that with which the 
Romans were then beft acquainted, 
yet there is no doubt but they found 
the excellence of thofe of Tenby, as 
they extended their conquefts welt. 
ward: and the Tenby and Milford 
are as eminent in the welt, as the 
Milton and the Colchefter are in the 
eaftern part of the kingdom. 

*« The oyfter, oftrea edulis of Lin- 
nzus, is too well known for defcrip= 
tion; for there is but one fpecies, 
though fo many varieties are diftin- 
guithed according to the places where 
they are caught or fed, and fo diffe- 
rently eftimated according to their 
fize or delicacy of flavour, This 
humble link in the chain of animated 
being is denied the faculty enjoyed by 
moft other of the pifcatory tribes, 
that of locomotion, and in this refpect 
can claim little fuperiority to the 
vegetable tribes ; almoft wholly paffive, 
he endeavours to remain in one {pot 
at the bottom of the ocean. -Rocks, 
Stones, and pieces of timber, fea. 
wreck, every thing ftationary feem to 
furnith him with a kind of fecurity 
againit the agitation of the waves, 
Indeed, fo eflential to oyfters is this 
adhefion to fome kind of fixture, and 
fo prone are they to attach themlelves, 
that, if they meet with nothing elie, 
they will mutually adhere to each 
other: this is performed by means of 
a gluten, of a fimilar nature to that 
with which they form their fhells, and 
when it becomes dry is of equal hard- 
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Refs, and broken with equal difficulty. 
Oyfters calt their {pawn in May ; it 
at firft appears like {mall drops of fat, 
and is called fpat, thefe immediately 
adhere to any kind of fubftance thry 
happen to light upon, ina few days 
the thell begins to make its appear- 
ance, and in three years they are fit 
for the market. Like fhails they are 
hermaphrodite, and their young are 
fpawned complete. Like other fih 
during the fpawning feafon they are 
lean; but by the moath of Anguft 
recruit their ftrength, and get into 
condition. During this, and fubfe- 
quent to this fealon, in countries 
where prudent regulations are made 
for their prefervation, all dredging 
and other fithing has been prohibited : 
in Spain and fome other fouthern 
countries of Eurepe, this prohibition 
is confidered as a neceflary precautioa 
of health. Ie is an old obfervation 
that the oyfter is in feafon in thole 
mouths which include in their name 
the letter R; at other times, being in 
a ftate of pregnarcy, it is found to 
contain a thick white curdled matter 
like cream about the fifh, which did 
not efcape the obfervation of the ac- 
curate Pliny, lib. ix. c. 51. Theold 
ones are frequently foun} with twenty 
or thirty of their young ticking to 
their back, thefe the fifhermen {crape 
off and throw back to inereafe the 
beds. Severe winters and violent 
ftorms are highly injurious, and fre- 
quently deftroy them. On this, as 
well as other accounts, property of this 
Mature is very precarious: as fre- 
quently they are not to be found where 
moft plenteous before, and new oy fter 
beds {pring up in places where they 
were never known. Since the year 
1712, multitudes have been taken in 
Caernarvonfhire Menai, where, prior 
to that period, it is recorded none 
were ever difcovered. The report is, 
that a perfon threw into the channel 
about one hundred live oyttcrs, which 
have increafed feveral miles ; and nu- 
mierous veflels are now employed in 
the fithery ; be* ic is more probable the 
real caule was, the agitated waters 
carrying the {pat from diftant oyiter 
beds during the fpawning feaion. 
The oviter refts on his flat fide; fo 
far he is fecure, but on the convex 
fide we difcover various produétions 
of the coral kind, and frequently he 
is doaded with final! mufcles and diffe- 
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rent marine worms: even the nereis 
nottiluca, which gives the appear. 
ance of fire to the lea, deigns to be= 
come parafitical and revive its bril- 
liancy by the fupport it derives from 
the humble oyfter. Thefe and others 
are continually fapping the external 
defence of this devoted animal, and 
by perfeverance make breaches, by 
which they foon gain the citadel, his 
heart! If not before occupied by the 
afteria glacialis*, fea-ftar, and the 
nereis rufa, red worm, which without 
the leaft quarter are conftantly preying 
upon his vitals. While thus at~ 
tacked by various external and inter 
nal enemies, he is trepayned by the 
fuperior art of man, and-exhibited as 
a delicious moriel at the tables of 
luxury. 

“A confiderable difference arifes 
with regard to the texture of the thell, 
and the flavour of its contents: where 
they lie on a calcareous bottom, the 
fhells are friable; on a rocky thore 
they become thicker and denfer; and 
on clay and marl they are fofter, and 
contain a greater proportion of animal 
gluten. On the eaftern fide of the 
Adriatic all marine animals are more 
infipid than thofe which are found oa 
the weftern fide, On calcareous rocks 
they are larger, but not fo high fla- 
voured as thofe living in creeks and 
bays; but thofe efteemed the moft de- 
licious are found on fands, Oyfters 
lie at all depths; on what is called 
Treland’s Eye they are fought for in 
eighteen and twenty fathom waters 
here on the fhove of Caldey they are 
found from nine to twelve. The 
fithery, though fimple, is curious, 
and varies according to the depth of 
their lations, or the means of the 
fithermen. Some collect them with 
their hands; and others with a fort of 
long wooden tongs, or a rake of iron 
{pikes athixed to the end of a large 
pole. But thefe methods can only be 
adopted in fhoal water ; the mott com- 
mon mode of fifliing, and that adopted 
here, is what they call dredging, from 





* This moft formidable enemy, the 
ftar fifth, is fometimes found in the 
fhells taft clofed, and in which no 
traces can be found of the original 
inhabitant, lying in it, coiled up in 
a circle, having fattened upon the 
fpoils, and batking in the habitation 
of the innocent vittim. 
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the infteument ufed on this occafion, 
4 dredge; this is a large triangular 
frame, the baie of which is bent back 
about twelve inches, fo as to form a 
rectangular {craper; to the oppofite 
angle is affixed a length of rope, and 
over all is placed a net compofed of 
Ieathern thongs, or iron wire. Equip- 

ed with leveralof thefe, they proceed 
ap their boats over the oyfter grounds, 
diflodging and colleSting the oyfters, 
often taking up the dredges as they 
fill, which is known by the weight, 
and difcharging the contents into the 
hold of the boat. Numerous boats 
are occupied in this fifhery, and moft 
of the poor families here are employed 
in the trade. Tenby fupplying the 
midland and weftern coafts of Eng- 
land with this article of luxury. 

*« The Romans, to whom pofterior 
nations have ufually looked up for 
models of improvement, firft taught 
the Britons to feed their fith in ponds, 
and fatten oyfters in artificial beds. 
For the former purpofe large reier- 
voirs were formed about a century 
before Chrift, at the different villas in 
the vicinity of Rome; and beds for 
the latter in the fhores of Baia. The 
people of Tenby have not yet adopted 
this moft profitable part of the trade, 
owing to their great diftance from the 
metropolis, and the fituation being 
inconvenient, unlefs they would com- 
bine with thofe of Milford. The 
principal fattening beds are in the 
neighbourhood of Colcheiter, Pelton, 
and the banks of the Hamphhire Menai. 
The {pat is collected from the natural 
beds, and tan{planted to the mud and 
flime which accumulates in thefe tide 
rivers: heve the oyfters foon grow 
large, and become very fat. hat 
engendered on the Eflex coaft has 
hitherto been efteemed the beft, and it 
is, carried and depofited where the 
Colne forms a number of arms and 
fmall creeks, peculiarly adapted for 
this concern near Colchefter. The 
Dutch, who have for centuries taken 
the lead in the fitheries, dig pits on 
the fea fhore, furnifhed with {mall 
fluices for the admiffion of fea water to 
acertain height at {pring tides: into 
thefe the oyfters, when fufficiently 
fattened, are thrown, and left to un- 
dergo another procels. The ftagnant 
fea water foon becomes green, and 
the oyfters affume the fame colour. 
Theie in Holland are called grocn 
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boardges, and the oyfters fo ferved 
are efteemed as pofleffing fuperior deli- 
cacy. Similar pits are formed on the 
banks of the Colne and the Thames, 
and denominated greening pits. It 
has been a queftion how this colour is 
produced? Some have aflerted, it is 
owing to green copperas: but this in 
any quantity would defiroy the filh; 
others have attributed it to the marine 
plants, the ulvas and tremellas, par- 
ticularly to a fpecies of the latter 
genus, tremella laétuca, whieh in 
Englith, from this vulgar error, is 
denominated oyfer grees. But fince 
the oyfters are obferved never to ac~ 
quire this colour but in fummer, it 
would rather appear to be occafioned 
by heat producing fome decompofition 
of the falt contained in the fea water, 
and the decompofed ingredients coming 
in contaé& with the febaceous fub- 
ftance of the oytter, thus producing 
green fat like that of the turtle in tro- 
pical climates, which it nearly res 
fembles both in appearance and fla- 
vour. Whatever may be the caule, 
it is highly probable the fit during 
this greening proce{s {uffers confide~ 
rable painy fince in thefe pits the 
oyfter has becn obferved to exhibit 
fome figns of locomotion, thitting 
fides and lying when the tide flows 
with the convex fide of the thell down 
wards, 

“ While on the fubjeé of luxury, 
my friend, I cannot help making 
comparifons. It has been oblerved, 
that the ftate of any nation may be 
known by an attentive examination 
of the progreis of luxury ;, and that it 
may be inferred, whether it has yet 
arrived at, or pafled the meridian of 
its greatnefs, and thus be foretold its 
future increafe and glory, or declen~ 
fion and decay. Greece and Rome 
have been produced as examples to 
confirm this doctrine, and the latter 
nation has been proverbial for its ex- 
travagance of appetite, The ancient 
fatirilts have oftenemployed their wit 
on this fubject, and their hiftorians 
entered into detail on tye objects of 
their luxury. Aulus Gellius recites 
a curious fragment from Vazz0, in 
which he enumerates the delicacies of 
the table, and the proper items tor a 
Roman feat ; and then fubjoins that 
all people of tafte would procure at 
any price the relpedtive articles, from 
thole places molt famed for producing 





























them in perfection, £ Peacocks and 
Samos; woodcocks from Phrygia; 
{wans from Melica; goats from Am- 
brocia; tunny from Chalcedon; lam- 
preys from Tortefia; cod from Tef- 
finantia; oyfters from Tarentum ; 
cockles from Chios; fturgeon from 
Rhodes ; fcar from Cilicia ; nuts from 
‘Thrace; dates from Egypt; chefnuts 
from Hyberica, &c. &c. After fuch 
an enumeration (and the lift might 
have been greatly enlarged) and when 
it is taken into the account that many 
of thele places were tar diftant from 
Rome, and the procuring them con- 
fequently difficult and expenfive, we 
cry out, what folly! what luxury! 
what-ridiculous and wanton profufion, 
to pamper and pall the corporeal ap- 
petite! No wonder, after this, if we 
hear of her decline and fall. "Whether 
we are arrived at the zenith of our 
power, and the acme of our greatnefs, 
- time only can difcover. Do we not 
talk of our Cambridge butter, our 
Nor@lk turkies, our Milton oyfters, 
our North-fea cod, our Welfh mutton, 
our Severn falmon, our. Worcelter 
Lampreys, our Dutch tongues, our 
Weltphalia hams, ourParmefan cheefe, 
our French olives, our Meflina oranges, 
our Tokay and. Cape wines, our Ja- 
maica rum, our Leeward Ifland tur- 
tle, &c. &c. 
‘Nomine mutata de te fabula nar- 
ratur.* 
« Tam, yours, &c. 
ei Ot Si 
Monopoly of Corn is juftly cenfured. 
*¢ Inquiring into the price of pro- 
vifions, we found them nearly as dear 
as thofe in England, and of inferior 
quality. The country indeed was 
now labouring under dearth and fearc- 
ity, and numbers or poor creatures 
of this and the neighbouring diltriéts 
literally fell vi&tims to the poverty of 
their country and the artifice of man. 
You will acquit me of any breach of 
charity for this obgrvation, when I 
relate a few circumftances refpecting 
the corn trade that occured during my 
ftay in this neighbourhood. It is 
ufual, (a fad want of economy indeed), 
for the timall farmers to threth out their 
grain, and fell it to the dealers, who 
regularly attend for the purpole with 
the detivable objeg in their hand, 
, Teady money, which tempts the ne- 
-eeflitous farmers to fell at reduced 
Vou. II, 
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prices, without referving a fupply for 


their families. ‘There was now, lite= 

rally, no corn in the country, but 
what was, in confequence of this want 

of common forefight, in the hands of 

dealers and jovbers, who took tare to 
deal, it out in fo {paring a way as to 
keep the country in perpetual dread 

of perithing by famine. ‘Lhe fapply, 
as the previous harveft had been feanty, 
was principally foreign corn! and by 
making numerous diftinctions, with 

out much real difference, the price of 
a very indifferent article was greatly 

enhanced above others little inferior 
in quality. As foon as a veffel laden 

with corn arrived in the river or the 

haven, the dealers (and almoft every 
man who had money on this occafion 
became a dealer) had inftantly pla- 
carded and chalked up on the walls, 

and in the moft confpicuous parts of 
the town, that beft Englith wheat and 

barley were felling at fuch and fuch 

places, much under the price it fold 

for the preceding weeks and days, 

and in accommodating quantities. 

By this fimple manceuvre, as the mar- 
ket was then falling, did they induce 

mafters of vefféls to unfliip their car- 
goes much below the ufual market 

price. Had the poor ftarving inha- 
bitants been thus enabled to purchafe 

in confequence at a lower rate, this 
might by fome have been confidered 
as charitable diflimulation, and the 
feverer moralift might have been filent 
on the occafion: but no fooner was 
the bargain flruck, than the worft ar- 
ticle was fubftituted in its place, and 
the Englifh grain advanced to the very 
height of the market. *I am confi- 
dent that you, who always entertained 
doubts about fome other points con- 
fidered upright in trade, will! feel in- 
dignant, and afk how thefe men, under 
a profeffion of Chriitianity,. can re- 
concile fuch tranfactions to their con- 
fciences, or hope to evade the heavy 
curfe denounced againft thofe who 
wilfully withhold the corn from the 
poor. But how much more will you 
be furprized and hurt when I relate to 
you another fact that occured at the 
fame place, and nearly at the fame 
time! The profpeét.of a plint ful hare 
vet, and fine weather tor hovfiog the 
grain, had gceafioned, toge:her with 
an overdone fpeculation, an unvfual 
gepreflion in the maxkets; and the 
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‘holders of corn in the eaftern part of 
the kingdom, firft alarmed, haftened 
to empty their warehoufes; hearing 
that Wales had little or no fupply, 
they fought and hoped for a market 
there. A veffcl from Suffex, freighted 
with barley, came into the Cleddy, 
and fine famples of it were offered for 
fale at 9s. per bufhel, it then felling 
here at twelve. The dealers, apprized 
that the market was falling, offered 
78s. The proprietor difgufted, and in 
the mean while hearing, at Cardigan 
the people were ftarving to death, and 
that there it would bring any money, 
took up his famples and weighed an- 
ehor the next tide. Learning how- 
ever, his deftination, they refolved 


{carcity in the market, or greatly, for 
any {ferious period, to enhance the 
price: but when the fupply is lefs 
than the demand, the cafe is widely 
different, and there cannot be the 
fmalleft doubt entertained that it is 
then in the power of fuch men, if 
avaricioufly difpofed, to produce an 
artificial Big and enhance the 
price to a degree both iniquitous and 
oppreflive, by circulating reports, too 
hattily credited, that the failure of the 
previous crops are greater than they 
really are, both at home and abroad, 
and the expeétations of fupplies are 
much lefs from all favourable quarters ; 
by purchafing large quantities out of 
the market, and thus producing local 


yet to foil him: how long he would fcarcity, and withholding thofe large 


e getting round St. David’s Head and 
making the Bay of Cardigan, or ar- 
riving in the Teivi, they were able to 
a(certain; uniting in their plans, they 
difpatched agents to Cardigans with 
full powers to treat by samples for 
any quantity of barley at 6s. per 
Winchetter,* and fome-—few referved 
contracts were accordingly made on 
the fpeculation. Difappointed and 
chagrined both in this information and 
treatment, he returned into the Cleddy, 
difcharged his cargo at 7s. per buthel, 
fearing if he returned further eaftward 
the matter would be worfe. Barley, 
Jong after this, was as high in this 
part of the country as 11s. Such 
things were traniacting at this little 
port, while the eyes of the kingdom 
were fixed upon certain individuals, 
as though they were the only {pecu- 


Jators, and the infamous contrivers of 


keeping up the price of provitions. 
But if ‘ach things were done here, 
what muft we fuppofe was doing in 
the great marts of the kingdom, where 
men’s ideas of trade muft confequently 
be more enlarged, and whofe capital 
would enable them to carry into effeé&t 
their fpeculative plans to almoft any 
defirable extent? I am truly fenfible 
that when the general fupply, parti- 


quantities for atime, and obftructing 
their being produced regularly in a 
meafure to fupply the demand. 
inland and foreign merchant will fe- 
rioufly tell you that he confiders him- 
felf a general benefactor to his country, 


The 


and that if it were not for himfelf and 
fuch men, the country in fimilar cafes 
would fuffer much more than it did = 
‘ Decipimur {pecie reéti.’ So he cer- 
tainly would, were his views fingle 
and his conduét confiftent with his- 
profeffions. But when the importer 
withholds an article neceflary for the 
very exiftence of the people, by this 
means depriving the poor of bread 
till he can procure the higheft price 
his avarice could with, or his calcu- 
lations advife, I feel indignant at his 
effrontery, while I pity his iniquity + 
for however the interefted trader may 
{pecioufly reafon upon the advantages 
of thefe large magazines to the com- 
munity, depend upon it that every 
merchant's granary, where avarice is 
over the door, is ariver topped: and 
fuch withholding of corn a general 
curfe. How thefe things are recon- 
cileable with a profeffion of Chrifti- 
anity I know not—Chriftianity did F 
fay? with common honefty, with the 
principles of heathenifm. And the 


cularly in fuch a bulky and perifhable judgment of an Heathen moralift thalt 


an article as grain, becomes greater 
than the general demand, it is not in 
the power of a!l the merchants and 
jobbers in the kingdom to produce a 





* The ufual expreflion in Wales 
for the legal buthel of eight gal- 
Se 





decide upon the queftion. It is given 
in Cicero De Offic. L. 3. Tit, ‘ In 
contradtibus communis, Gc.’ and I need 
only fay to you, the example there 
adduced is a cafe in point. ; 
We thall clofe our extracts from thie 
inftructive Work, ig the next Number 
of our Mifcellany, 























Evans’s Edition of Milton's Paradise Lost 


ZXXXVITI. Paravise Lost; a 
Poem: in Twelve Books. By JouN 
MILTON. Anew Edition: with an 
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lencies of our Britifo Homer the mind 
cannot be too much familiarifed. Ip 
no other human produétion have pro- 


Abridgment of the copious and learned fane and {facred learning been fo happily 


Notes collefted by Bifbop NEWTON ; 
together with Additions, and a Life 
of the Author, by the Rev. Joun 
Evans, A. M. In two Volumes. 
Illuftrated by Engravings. 500 pages. 
Fine Edition, 105.6d, Plain Edi- 
tion 78. 


8 in: faireft account of this very 
neat and much improved edition 
of Paradife Loh, which is refpeétfully 
inferibed to the. Rev. Dr. Richard 
Valpy, of Reading, will be the infer- 
tion of the Editors 


© ADVERTISEMENT: 


*¢ Senfible and learned men have, 
at different times, employed their ta- 
lents for the illuftration of PARADISE 
Lost. The refult of their labours 
has been concentrated by the indefati- 
gable Bithop Newton, in his notes to 
the edition of that poem, which was 
publithed abvuut fifty years ago, and 
which met with an uncommon degree 
of acceptance from the public. Hav- 
ing been in the habit of reading this 
admired edition of Parapise Lost 
to my own pupils once a year, with 
the view of improving their tafte, and 
ot imparting to them a relifh for the 
beauties of genuine poetry—it occured 
to me, thatan abridgment of its copious 
and excellent notes would prove an 
acceptable prefent, not only to young 
people, but to readers of every de- 
feription. At the bottom of the page, 


therefore, in the ptefent edition, ob- - 


cure terns arifing either from obfolete 
Janguage, or from references to paf- 
fages of {cripture, or from allufions to 
geography, hiftory, mythology, &c, 
receive an eXplication. ‘The head. 
Jines alfo will lead the young mind to 
recognife thofe rapid tranfitions which 
critics have always ranked among the 
fafcinating charms of poetry. The 
tafk has been the amufement of my 
winter evenings, and T truft the intel- 
ligent reader will not, upon a candid 
eximination, be inclined to deny me 
tite humble praife of induftrious fide- 
hity. 
ef Engaged in the education of 
youth, 0 apology is offered for having 
uil@értaken fueh an edition of Para. 
piss Lost, With the claffic excel- 


united. The intelleé&t of Milton 
feems to have dilated itfelf along with 
the boundlefs immenfity of the {ubject. 
The corufcations of his genius, and 
the energies of his di&ion, infinitely 
furpafs the ordinary effufions of hu« 
manity. 

“ With refpe& to the Life of 
MILTON no novelty can be expected. 
In general I have followed the elegant 
and {pirited narrative of Mr. Hayley, 
that account having given me moft 
fatisfagtion. I have confulted like- 
wife all the other biographies of this 
truly great man; and have indeed, 
agreeable to the maxims of the old 
ecleétic philofophy, chofen what has 
appeared worthy of approbation: and 
amply will my Iabour {pent on this 
edition be repaid—provided any thing 
has been done towards the illuftration 
of a poet, who, notwithftanding the 
lapfe of more than a century, may at 
once be pronounced the wonder and 
glory of his country. 

** ¢ It is by the epic compofitions 
of MiiTown alone (lays his mgenious 
biographer, Mr. Hayley) that Eng. 
land may efteem herfelf a rival of an. 
tiquity in the higheft province of lite- 
rature; and it appears therefore juft, 
that the memory of a man to whom 
the is indebted for the pureit, the moft 
extenfive, and moft permanent glory, 
fhould for ever excite her affectionate 
veneration.” 

«J,E.” 

 Tfington, Fuly, 1804. 

An elegant copper plate engraving 
introduces, and a neat Vignette in 
wood, clofes each boek ; {fo that it is 
enriched with teventy-four embellifh- 
ments. The notes, though thort, are 
very numerous, and theretore are cal- 
culated to affift the reader in under- 
itanding the production ofa poet, who, 
to ule the words of Dr. Blair, * fome- 
times rifés above every other poet of 
the ancient and modern world." 


£0 TRE 


A Nagrative of the PROCEEDINGS 
in America, of theSocirty called 
QuAKERS, im the Cafe of HANNAB 
Barnard. With a Brief Review of 
the Previous Tranfactions ix Great 
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Britain and Ireland: intended as 
a Sequel to an Appeal tathe Society of 
Friends. Fobnfon, 145 pages. 45. 
6 we interelting pamphlet, refpect- 
ing the treatment of an intelligent 
and worthy female among the Quakers, 
is well worth attention. We give the 
Introduétien, which will ferve as an 
iluftration of the whole. 
‘ INFRODUCTION to the 
" €€ NARRATIVE. 

(© Communicated by a Friend.) 

** Hannah Jenkins, was born about 
the year 1754, of parents who were 
members of the religious fociety deno- 
minated Babtifts, and was educated 
in communion with them. She was 
endowed with a clear and difcriminat- 
ing underttanding, and from early life 
was difpofed to jevious inquiry and 
refleGtion, although fhe had not many 
advantages from ichool learning, hav- 
ing nearly attained mature age, before 
fhe knew how to ufea pen. About 
the 18th year of her age, fhe became 
convinced of the truth ot the principles 
profefled by Friends, and at her own 
requelt was admitted. into memberhip 
with them, 

«© She was afterwards married to 
Peter Barnard, ot Hudion, in the State 
of New York, a member of that fo- 
ciety; they had three children, two 
ef whom are now living. 

*¢ Her conduct was civcumfpeét and 
exemplary, and being meafurably obe: 
dient to the manifettations of divine 
grace in her own mind, fhe became 
perfuaded that is was her duty to bear 
a public 'teflimeny to the excellence, 
and efficacy thereof, In this perfuation 
fhe was ftiengthensd and encouraged 
by the fympathy and counfel of {e- 
veral valuable friends, and the freely 
g4ve up to thele requirings of duty. 

“© Jn the exercile of her gift asa 
minifter, the was very diligent, both 
within the limits of the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings to which fhe be- 
Jonged; and alfo in the neighbouring 
fates. Her miniftry was clear, pev- 
tinent, and inftruétive, and her delivery 
peculiarly eloquent and impreffive. In 
her religious fervices, fhe had the full 
tinify and. concurrence of ‘the Society, 
doring a ptriod of about twenty years. 
Heace the became a minifter of confi- 
Gerable emiuence, and in that ftation, 
as Well as in herprivate chara&ter, fle 
was regavded with general afection 
and elicem, 


- 


«¢ She contemplated,’ with heart. 
felt concern, the evils. attended on 
war ; and the frequency of wars Among 
profefling Chriftians, excited her utter 
aftonifhment. She believed that the 
prevalence of genuine chviftianity, 
among unbelieving individuals and 
nations, was greatly impeced by this 
manifeft repugnance between the prac- 
tice and the principles of its profeffors ; 
and fhe fully concurred in the import~ 
ance of that teltimony which the Soci- 
ety, of which fhe was a member, has 
uniformly maintained, viz. * That all 
wars and fightings are exprefily forbid- 
den by the Go/pel, and that they are, 
and ever have been, ‘totally inconfillént 
with its nature and fpirit.* . 

“© She had been inftracted that 
‘every good gift, and every perfect 
gift,’ ana efpecially that moft excel- 
lent of all gifts, * the glorious and 
everlafling gofpel of Gyd,’ * is trom 
above, and cometh down from the 
father of lights, with whom there is 
no variablenefs, neither fliadow of 
turning.” Whatever lucceflion there 
may bave been in the difpentations of 
the Divine Being, the was convinced 
that he himfelf is wachangeable—* the 
fame yefterday, to day, and forever!" 
and that every difpeniation, proceed - 
ing immediately trom him, mult bear 
upon it the facred flamp of the Divine 
attributes, wi/dom yujlice, and goodne/s. 

‘© The perfonal appearance of our 
Saviour was announced by © a multi- 
tude of the heavenly holt, praifing 
Ged, and faying--Glory to Ged in 
the higheft, and, on earth, ‘peace, 
good-will towards men ;” and her mind 
revolted from the belief that the A/- 
mighty difpenfer of this gofpel of peace 
had in any age, or under any circum. 
flances, commanded wats and fight- 
ings. The origin of thefe dreadful 
evils fhe believed to have a/vays been 
what the apottle James aptly deicribes 
it—* From whence come wars and 
fightings among you? Come they not 
hence, even of your Jults that war in 
your members ?? 

‘6 In her mind, it was a fixed fen. 
timent, that, prior to the promulga— 
tion of the Gof,el, as well as fuble- 
quent to it, the tendénéy of all true 
religion, is progreflively to affimilate 
human ‘nature to the divine. * God 
is love, and (ig every age of the world, ) 
he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in 
God, and God in him.’ 
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t¢ For men to affert then, that the 
wars which they wage with each other, 
under the influence of ferocious and 
deftructive paffions, are either com- 
manded or approved of, by their benign 
Creator, appeared to her to be an 
impeachment of the Divine attributes ; 
and fhe regarded it with horror. On 
the contrary, the was firmly convinced, 
that as members of one large family, 
provided tor by the care of one heavenly 
Father,. the common objects of bis 
impartial, univerfal regard, formed in 
his own image; participating of his 
divine nature; and created for glory, 
happinefs, and immortality; it muft 
ever have been the wil of this heavenly 
Father, that all his children fhould 
dwell as brethren in love. 

«¢ fhat the lufts and paffions of 
Vicious nations have been, and are per- 
mitted, to become as mutual fcourges, 
in order that § when the judgments of 
the Lord are in the earth, the inhabi- 
tants of the world may learn righte- 
oufnels,’ fhe faw abundant, reafon to 
believe; but that the Sovereign Legif- 
lator of the univerfe, fhould himlelf 
incite the moral dubjeéts of his benefi- 
cent, mild, and equitable government, 
to deeds of cruelty and bloodthed ; 
that they, who were fuppoled to be 
the chofen and peculiar people of God, 
fhould be, by Gad bimfelf, purpofely 
actuated with the dilpolitions which 
prompt to carnage and defolation— 
were doctrines which, to her mind, 
appeared irreverent and incredible. 

«© She was fenfible that thefe doc- 
trines are blended with fevergl hiftori- 
cal ta&ts, recorded in the Old Tefta- 
ment; and the geweral truth of the 
facts the was not dilpofed to controvert; 
bur, that all the pariiculars of them 
were to be received in the frid? and 
literal interpretation of the ftatements 
given by their relpective hiftorians, the 
could not admit. 

«© Knowing that in almoft every 
age of the world, men have been deti- 
rous of implicating the Divine Being, 
in the wars in which they have been 
engaged ; and that it has frequently 
happesed, that contending nations 
have deluded themielves, or been de- 
Juded by their leaders, whillt each, at 
the fame time, were impioutly afferting 
the fanction of the Almighty, for 
thele fanguinary contelts, fhe thought 
that ail (uch pretexts, were juftly to 
ke regarded with diftrult, 
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‘¢ The Divine fanétion im favour of 
war, which the hiftorical parts of the 
Old Teftament are fuppofed to contain, 
appeared to her to have produced very 
injurious effeéts, operating even in 
the prefent day, to reconcile protefling 
Chriftians to the dreadful gimployment 
of devaftation and bloodthed. But 
though withholding her affent, to the 
Jiri and literal interpretation of fome 
of thele Aiforical facts in the facred 
records, yet fhe retained a fixed belief 
in all the important doérines relative 
to faith and conduét, which thofe re- 
cords contain. 

‘* It has uniformly been an acknow- 
ledged tenent of the religious Society, 
to which the belonged, that the Scrip- 
tures are not ‘‘ theadequateprimary rule 
of faith and manners.”” Neverthelefs, 
as that which giveth * a true and faith- 
ful teltimony of the firft foundation, 
they are, and may be, efteemed a fe- 
cundary rule, fubordinate to the /pirit, 
from which they have ail their ex- 
cellence and certainty: for, as by the 
inward teftimany of ihe fpirit, we do 
alone truly know them, ¢ fo they teltify 
thatthe /pirit is that guide by which 
the faints are. led ito all truth,° 
She concurred in the belief, not only of 
this tenent, but alfo of the umiverfality 
of the inward illumination of the {pirit, 
as * the true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,” 
She reverently hoped that a portion of 
this divine fpyit, had been gracioully 
imparted to der mind; and fhe was 
confirmed in this hope, by the con- 
current opinions of her Brethren, by 
whom the was regarded, as an ap= 
proved minilter of the G oipel. 

‘¢ Thole paffages in the Scriptures, 
which alledge the command of the Su- 
preme Being for wars, continued to be 
the iubjects of her frequent and ferious 
reflections. They allo continued to 
be ivreconcilable, with what fhe ap- 
prehended to be, the inward teftimony 
of the fpirit of truth, in her mind. 
Hence her belief became confirmed— 
tliat though wars were permitied, yet 
they had never been commanded by 
God ; and fhe thought herielt jultified 
iv vej-Qing, at leat theliceral inter- 
pretation of thofe hiftorical parts of 
the Scripture records, which affert Di-. 
vine commands for war, accompanied, 
as they frequently were, with circum~ 
ftances of manifeft aggreflion, deceit, 
cruelty, and plunder. 


= 


on 
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/ 
«« That her fentiments concerning 
war, were in ftrié confonance with 


in vain. Notwithftanding the alledged 
herefy of her opinions, fhe has had a 


thole of fome of the early founders of fub/equent teftimony trom many of her 


the Society, the apprehended might 
be proved, by decifive appeals to their 
writings. And the conceived that fhe 
was {anctioned allo by their example, 
in rejecting the Jteral interpretation 
of thole hiftorical paflages in the Scrip- 
tures to which we now allude. 

* Poffefling an open and ingenious 
temper, and actuated by a fincere love 
of truth, it never occurred to her mind 
to practice referve or concealment, and 
dealt of all, with refpe& to any of her 
religious opinions. 

*° Thefe were explicitly, and re- 
peatedly dechared in the courfe of her 
public miniftry, without producing 
the flighteft animadverfion from the 
Socicty in her native Jand. In parti- 
eular, after the Yearly Meeting at 
Newport in Rhode Ifland, fome years 
before the embaiked for England, a 
poblic meeting was appointed by her 
defire, which many Friends ftaid pur- 
pofely to attend, and at which a larg? 
number of the inhabitants, who were 
pot members of the Society, were allo 
prefent. 

* On this occafion, her fentiments 
were declared very fully, with refpect 
to feveral points, which fhe did not 
htfitate to pronounce to be ¢ abfurd 
appendages, which had been attached 
to the doctrines of pure Chriftianity, 
by ignorance, or worfe defign;’ and 
her friends expreffed great fatisfaétion 
with what the then declared. 

** It was the apprehended confon- 
ance of fentiment on thefe and ether 
fubjets, with the Society of Friends, 
which ,induced Hannah Barnard to 
eave the religious Society in which 
fhe was educated, and to conneét ber- 
&lf ih religious fellowhhip, with the 
people called Quakers. ‘The parti- 
cular opinions, with which the lead- 
ing Members in the Society, have 
fately been fo much diffatisfied, have 
been deeply fixed in her mind for 
many years, and no change whatever 
has taken place in her belief on thofe 
points. 

* As a minifter of the Gofpel, the 
has endeavoured to difcharge with 
faithfulnels, the arduous duties which 
attach to that charaéter, and'there is 
yet an evidence in the hearts of many, 
who have been reached by her miniftry, 


that hey dabours have not been wholly friends, From the funfhine of general 


orthodox Brethren and Sifters in her 
native land, that the pofleffed their 
fympathy, affection, acl elieoes 3 fand 
that her miniftry was found and edi- 
fying, attended with a comfortable 
evidence of her call thereunto.” 
And at the clofe of her minifterial 
fervices in Ireland (within a few weeks 
after which her further progrefs was 
oppofed by the Society in Great Bri- 
tain,) her certificate ftates that, ¢ in 
the courfe of her religious labours 
amongft us, we belicve it was her 
concern by example and precept to 
inculcate the do€trines of the Gofpel, 
and to excite Frieads to be, not only 
in profeflion but in practice, the hum- 
ble felt-denying followers of Chrift.” 

«© With fuch unequivocal teftimo. 
nials to the excellence of her character, 
‘as one who had been a_ favoured 
Member and acknowledged Minifter, 
endowed with talents and qualifica- 
tions for fervices in the church of 
Chrift,” it might have deferved con- 
fideration whether a peculiarity of 
opinion, on fpeculative points, about 
which the Chriftian world has always 
been divided ; and which, in her cafe, 
is not even alledged to have leflened 
the exemplary circumfpeftion of her 
conduct, or to have produced any 
unfavourable effeé&t on her miaiftry ; 
fhould have induced the Society not 
only to withdraw the right hand of 
tellewhhip, which it had {0 often ex- 
tendéd to her, as a Minister, but 
even to exclude her as a Member front 
religious communion. 

** Such however it will appear from 
the following narrative, is the fa&: 
and it is for the candid and impartial 
reader to judge for himflf, upon the 
proceedings which are therein detailed. 
He will find, that on Hannah Bar- 
nard’s return to her native land, her 
cafe was treated with even a lefs de. 
gree of mildnefs and confideration by 
her own countrymen, than it had 
received from ftrangers in a foreign 
land. 

«¢ She once held a diftinguifhed place 
in the eftimation of the Society; her 
aétive virtues, and the amiable qua- 


lities of her charagter, procured, her a, 


large acquaintance; and, amongft 
thefe, the /eemed to have many warm: 























ofteem arid approbation, as a minifter, 
fhe is now retired to the thade of pri- 
vate life, and her character has become 
the fubject of much obloquy. 

«* A correfpondent change has 
taken place in the feelings and con— 
duct of feveral of her former friends ; 
but there yet remain fome, whofe 
favourable. opinion of her integrity 
and worth, has been confirmed by the 
manner in which fhe has acquitted 
herfelf, under circumftances of pecu- 
liar difficulty and trial ; and from the 
continued friendfhip of thefe, the will 
probably derive fome confolation and 
{upport, 
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«¢ May a ftill more unfailing fouree 
of both remain for her, in the con- 
feious rectitude of her own inten= 
tions ;—-during the refidue of her pil- 
grimage through life, may her mind 
be preferved open to. conviction, and 
influenced by the pure love of truth; 
and may fhe be finally rewarded by 
the approbation of that merciful 
Being, who regards with peculiar 
compaffion the involuntary errors of 
our underftandings, if the chief deftre 
of our hearts has been, ‘ to do juftly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
before him.” 
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ARTS, FINE. 

Hints to young Praétitioners in the 
Study of Landfcape Painting. Illuftrated 
by Engravings, intended to thew the dif- 
ferent Stages of the natural Tints. To 
which are added Introductions in the Art 
of painting on Velvet. By J. W. Aifton, 
L. P. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

A New Drawing Book, with Outlines, 
@ontaining four Views, viz. Pictfea 
Church, Effex ; two Cottages, and a Barn, 
at Langdon Hills, Effex: from Defigns, 
by M. Chamberlin, engraved by Jeakes, 
23. Chamberlin: 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Lif: of C. G. Lamoignon Mals- 
herbes, formerly: firft Prefident of the 
Court of Aids, Minifter of Stare, &c. 
Tranflated from the French, by Edward 
Mangin. 2s. 6d. fewed. 

DRAMA. 

Foul Deeds will rife. A Mufical Drama. 
By S. J. Arnold, As performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Haymark:t. ts. 6d 

EDUCATION. 

Grammars of the Englith, French, la- 
lian, Spanith, German, Litin. Greek, 
Hebrew, with the Arabick, Coaldaic, 
and Syriac Languages, each at one View. 
By George Bagley, Teacher of the Ma- 
thematics. 123. boards. 

Tricot Anglicifed; or, the Latin Syn- 
tax, as ufed in the late Univ rfi y of aris, 
and adapted to the Ule of the Englith 
Student. By G. Reynol.is. 1s. 6d. 

Canine Biog: aphy ; or inter: ting Anec- 
dotes of Dogs; interiperfed with Sketches 
from Natural Hittory ; for the lnftsuction 
ef Youth. 2 vols. 45. 


The Book of Trades; or, Library of 
the ufeful Arts; in two Parts. 6s. plain. 
103. beautifully coloured. 

A Colle&ion of Popular Stories, for 
the Nurfery; from the French, Italian, 
and Old Englifh Writers: with numerous 
Plates. 2 parts. 58. plain. 

The Hiftory of Dom-ftit Quadrupeds 5 
with entertaining Anecdotes. Adorned 
with Cuts. 2s, 6d. 

The Life of Carlo, the famous Dog of 
Drury Lane Theatre; with his Portrait, 
and other Copper-plates, Is. 64d. 

Converfations, introduc'ng Poetry ; 
chiefly on Subje&ts of Natura Hiftory, for 
the Ufe of Children aid Young Pericns. 
By Charlotte Smith, 2 vols. r2mo, 

GIOGRAPHY. 

A General and Claffical Atlas, Part. L 
containing 16 Maps, with Blank Dupli- 
cates of each; a T eatie on the Principles 
of Geography, and Obiervarions “un the 
Method of Geographical | ftruction. By 
the Rev. Edward Patterfon, M. A. large 
4to. full coloured. 31. 3s. 

LAW. 

A Report of the Trial of an Aion 
brought by the Rev. Chales Maffy 
agiinft the Marquis or H adion, for Crte 
mnal C nveiiaion 3s. 

A Companion ; or, Suppiement to He« 
rauld’s Digett of the Scam» Laws, 5s. Al- 
fo 1 Table to hang up, 3s. 6d. Eacheny- 
meraing the Inftruments 1 able to Duty, 
aifo :hoie exempt. Wi hth Laws apgli- 
cable thereto. The whole illuttrated with 
Praétical Annot itiens, Sc, By J. A. Hes 
rauld, Law S:arioner. 

The Trial of James Whiting, John 
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Parfons, and William Congreve, for a 
“Libel againit the Hon. Rear Admiral 
Berkeley, in the Court of Exchequer, 
June, 1804; together with the Le:ters 
and ‘Papers referred to in the Courie of 
the Tris]. 28.64. 

A Table of all the Stamp-Duties, ac- 
cording to the Aé&t, which takes place on 
the 1 1ch of Otober next. 1. 6d. 

Alpiabeticai Litt of the S amp-Duties, 
eommenci. gthe rith of O€t, 1304, Is.bd. 

Abftract of the Game-Laws, to which 
are added Inftructions for Shooting and 
for Training Pointers; with other ufeful 
Information relative to Sporting. 1s. 

Second Edition, with Three new Chap- 
ters, new Precedents, and other confider. 
able Addi‘ions, of the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant. By William Woodfall, Bar- 
rifter. 8vo. 870 pages. IQs. 

The Second Edition, correéted and en- 
larged, of Tidd’s Appendix to the Practice 
of the Court of King’s Bench. Svo. 720 
pages. 128. 

MEDICAL. 

An Effay on a peculiar Eruptive Dif- 
eafe, arifing from the Exhibition of Mer- 
cury. Illuftrated with Cafes taken at the 
Weftmoreland Lock Hoipital, Dublia. 
By Georg? Alley. 8vo. 4s. boards. 

An Effay on Chemical Statics, with 
Explanatory Notes; and an Appendix on 
Vegetable and Animal Subftances. ‘Tran 
flated from the Original French of C. J. 
Berthollet. By B. Lambert. 2 vols, 8vo. 
x6s. boards. 

A Defcription of the Mercurial, Lepra. 
By. Dr. Moriavly. 28. 64. 

Differtatio Medica inauguralis de Oph- 
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